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The Skylark 


IRD of the wilderness, 
Blithesome and cumberless, 
Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and lea! 
Emblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dwelling-place— 
Oh, to abide in the desert with thee! 


Wild is thy lay and loud, 
Far in the downy cloud; 
Love gives it energy, love gave it birth. 
Where, on thy dewy wing, 
Where art thou journeying? 
Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth. 


O’er fell and fountain sheen, 
O’er moor and mountain green, 
O’er the red streamer that heralds the day, 
Over the cloudlet dim, 
Over the rainbow’s rim, 
Musical cherub, soar, singing, away! 


Then, when the gloaming comes, 
Low in the heather blooms 

Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be! 
Emblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dwelling-place— 

Oh, to abide in the desert with thee! 


James Hogg 
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Vitai Lampada 


HERE’S a breathless hush in the Close to- 
night— 
Ten to make and the match to win— 
A bumping pitch and a blinding light, 
An hour to play and the last man in. 
And it’s not for the sake of a ribboned coat, 
Or the selfish hope of a season’s fame, 
But his Captain’s hand on his shoulder smote— 
‘Play up! play up! and play the game!’ 


The sand of the desert is sodden red,— 
Red with the wreck of a square that broke ;— 
The Gatling’s jammed and the Colonel dead, 
And the regiment blind with dust and smoke. 
The river of death has brimmed his banks, 
And England’s far, and Honour a name, 
But the voice of a schoolboy rallies the ranks; 
‘Play up! play up! and play the game!’ 


This is the word that year by year, 

While in her place the School is set, 
Every one of her sons must hear, 

And none that hears it dare forget. 
This they all with a joyful mind 

Bear through life like a torch in flame, 
And falling fling to the host behind— 

‘Play up! play up! and play the game!’ 


Sir Henry Newbolt 
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Lady Clare 


T was the time when lilies blow, 
And clouds are highest up in air, 
Lord Ronald brought a lily-white doe 
To give his cousin, Lady Clare. 


I trow they did not part in scorn: 
Lovers long-betrothed were they: 
They two will wed the morrow morn: 

God’s blessing on the day! 


‘He does not love me for my birth, 
Nor for my lands so broad and fair; 

He loves me for my own true worth, 
And that is well,’ said Lady Clare. 


In there came old Alice the nurse, 
Said, ‘Who was this that went from thee?’ 
‘It was my cousin,’ said Lady Clare, 
‘To-morrow he weds with me.’ 


*O God be thanked!’ said Alice the nurse, 
‘That all comes round so just and fair: 
Lord Ronald is heir of all your lands, 
And you are not the Lady Clare.’ 


‘ Are ye out of your mind, my nurse, my nurse,’ 
Said Lady Clare, ‘ that ye speak so wild?’ 
‘As God’s above,’ said Alice the nurse, 
‘I speak the truth: you are my child. 


‘ The old Earl’s daughter died at my breast; 
I speak the truth, as I live by bread! 

I buried her like my own sweet child, 
And put my child in her stead.’ 
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‘Falsely, falsely have ye done, 
O mother,’ she said, ‘ if this be true, 
To keep the best man under the sun 
So many years from his due.’ 


‘Nay now, my child,’ said Alice the nurse, 
But keep the secret for your life, 

And all you have will be Lord Ronald’s, 
When you are man and wife.’ 


‘If I’m a beggar born,’ she said, 
‘I will speak out, for I dare not lie. 
Pull off, pull off, the brooch of gold, 
And fling the diamond necklace by.’ 


‘Nay now, my child,’ said Alice the nurse, 
‘But keep the secret all ye can.’ 

She said, ‘Not so: but I will know 
If there be any faith in man.’ 


‘Nay now, what faith P’ said Alice the nurse, 
‘The man will cleave unto his right.’ 

‘ And he shall have it,’ the lady replied, 
‘Tho’ I should die to-night.’ 


“Yet give one kiss to your mother dear | 
Alas, my child, I sinned for thee.’ 

‘O mother, mother, mother,’ she said, 
‘So strange it seems to me.’ 


‘Yet here’s a kiss for my mother dear, 
My mother dear, if this be so; 

And lay your hand upon my head, 
And bless me, mother, ere I go.’ 


She clad herself in a russet gown, 
She was no longer Lady Clare: 

She went by dale, and she went by down, 
With a single rose in her hair. 
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The lily-white doe Lord Ronald had brought 
Leapt up from where she lay, 

Dropt her head in the maiden’s hand, 
And followed her all the way. 


Down stept Lord Ronald from his tower: 
*O Lady Clare, you shame your worth! 

Why come you drest like a village maid, 
That are the flower of the earth?’ 


‘If I come drest like a village maid, 
I am but as my fortunes are; 

I am a beggar born,’ she said, 
‘And not the Lady Clare.’ 


‘ Play me no tricks,’ said Lord Ronald, 
‘For I am yours in word and in deed. 

Play me no tricks,’ said Lord Ronald, 
‘Your riddle is hard to read.’ 


O, and proudly stood she up! 
Her heart within her did not fail: 
She looked into Lord Ronald’s eyes, 
And told him all her nurse’s tale. 


He laughed a laugh. of merry scorn; 

He turned and kissed her where she stood: 
‘If you are not the heiress born, 

And I,’ said he, ‘ the next in blood— 


‘If you are not the heiress born, 
‘ And I,’ said he, ‘ the lawful heir, 
We two will wed to-morrow morn, 
And you shall still be Lady Clare.’ 


Lord Tennyson 
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At Kew 


O down to Kew in lilac-time, in lilac-time, tn lilac- 
time ; 
Go down to Kew in lilac-time (it isn’t far from London !) 
And you shall wander hand in hand with love im 
summer's wonderland ; 
Go down to Kew in lilac-time (it isn’t far from London !) 


The cherry-trees are seas of bloom and soft perfume 
and sweet perfume, 

The cherry-trees are seas of bloom (and oh, so near 
to London !) 

And there they say, when dawn is high and all the 
world’s a blaze of sky, 

The cuckoo, though he’s very shy, will sing a song for 
London. 


The nightingale is rather rare, and yet they say you’ll 
hear him there, 

At Kew, at Kew, in lilac-time (and oh, so near to 
London !) 

The linnet and the throstle, too, and after dark the 
long halloo 

And golden-eyed tu-whit, tu-whoo, of owls that ogle 
London. 


For Noah hardly knew a bird of any kind that isn’t 
heard 

At Kew, at Kew, in lilac-time (and oh, so near to 
London !) 

And when the rose begins to pout and all the chestnut 
spires are out 

You’ll hear the rest without a doubt, all chorusing for 
London:— 
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Come down to Kew in lilac-time, in lilac-time, in lilac- 
time ; 

Come down to Kew in lilac-time (it isn’t far from 
London !) 

And you shall wander hand in hand with love in 
summer's wonderland ; 

Come down to Kew in lilac-time (it isn’t far from 


London / 
Alfred Noyes 


Home Thoughts from 
Abroad 


H, to be in England 
Now that April’s there, 

And whoever wakes in England 
Sees, some morning, unaware, 
That the lowest boughs and the brushwood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 
While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 
In England—now! 
And after April, when May follows, 
And the whitethroat builds, and all the swallows! 
Hark, where my blossomed pear-tree in the hedge 
. Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 
Blossoms and dewdrops—at the bent spray’s edge— 
That’s the wise thrush; he sings each song twice over, 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture! 
And though the fields look rough with hoary dew, 
All will be gay when noontide wakes anew 
The buttercups, the little children’s dower 
—Far brighter than this gaudy melon-flower. 

R. Browning 
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Home Thoughts from 
the Sea 


OBLY, nobly Cape Saint Vincent to the North- 
west died away ; 

Sunset ak one glorious blood-red, reeking into Cadiz 
Bay 

Bluish mid the burning water, full in face Trafalgar 
lay ; 

In the dimmest North-east distance dawned Gibraltar 
grand and gray; 

‘ Here and here did England help me: how can I help 
England ? ’—say, 

Whoso turns as I, this evening, turn to God to praise 
and pray, 

While Jove’s planet rises yonder, silent over Africa. 


R. Browning 


Trafalgar 


THE merry bells of Chester, ancient Chester on 
the Dee! 
On that glittering autumn morning, eighteen 
five, 
Every Englishman was glad to be alive. 
It was good to breathe this English air, to see 
English earth, with autumn field and reddening 
tree, 
And to hear the bells of Chester, ancient Chester on 
the Dee. 
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For like morning-stars together, sweet and shrill, 
In a blithe recurrent cycle 
Sang St Peter and St Michael, 
John the Baptist and St Mary on the Hill; 
And the quick exulting changes of their peal 
Made the heavens above them laugh, and the jubilant 
city reel. 
In the streets the crowds were cheering. Like a shout 
From each spire the bickering bunting rollicked out. 


O that buoyant autumn morning, eighteen five, 

Every Englishman rejoiced to be alive; 

And the heart of England throbbed from sea to sea, 

As the joy-bells clashed in Chester, jovial Chester on 
the Dee. 


Hark, in pauses of the revel—sole and slow— 

Old St Werburgh swung a heavy note of woe! 
“Hark, between the jocund peals a single toll, 

Stern and muffled, marked the passing of a soul! 

English hearts were sad that day as sad could be; 

English eyes so filled with tears they scarce could see; 

And all the joy was dashed with grief in ancient 

Chester on the Dee! 


Loss and triumph—joy and sorrow! Far away 

Drave the great fight’s wreckage down Trafalgar Bay. 

O that glorious autumn morning, eighteen five, 

Every Englishman was proud to be alive! 

For the power of France was broken on the sea— 

But ten sail left of her thirty sail and three. 

Yet sad were English men as sad could be, 

For that, somewhere o’er the foreign wave, they 
knew 

Home to English ground and grass the dust of Nelson 
drew. 
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Would to God that on that morning, eighteen five, 
England’s greatest man of all had been alive, 
If but to breathe this English air, to see 
English earth, with autumn field and yellowing tree, 
And to hear the bells of Chester, joyful Chester on the 
Dee! 
Wm. Canton 


Cargoes 


UINQUIREME of Nineveh from distant Ophir 
Rowing home to haven in sunny Palestine, 
With a cargo of ivory 
And apes and peacocks, 
Sandalwood, cedarwood, and sweet white wine. 


Stately Spanish galleon coming from the Isthmus, 
Dipping through the Tropics by the palm-green shores, 
With a cargo of diamonds, 
Emeralds, amethysts, 
Topazes, and cinnamon, and gold moidores. 


Dirty British coaster with a salt-caked smoke stack, 
Butting through the Channel in the mad March days, 
With a cargo of Tyne coal, 
Road rails, pig lead, 
Firewood, ironware, and cheap tin trays. 


John Masefield 
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A Wet Sheet and a Flowing 
Sea 


WET sheet and a flowing sea, 
A wind that follows fast, 

And fills the white and rustling sail, 
And bends the gallant mast; 

And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 
While, like the eagle free, 

Away the good ship flies, and leaves 
Old England on the lee. 


O for a soft and gentle wind! 
I heard a fair one cry; 
But give to me the snoring breeze, 
And white waves heaving high; 
And white waves heaving high, my boys, 
The good ship tight and free— 
The world of waters is our home, 
And merry men are we. 


There’s tempest in yon hornéd moon, 
And lightning in yon cloud; 

And hark the music, mariners! 
The wind is piping loud; 

The wind is piping loud, my boys, 
The lightning flashes free— 

While the hollow oak our palace is, 
Our heritage the sea. 


Allan Cunningham 
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The Fishermen 


URRAH! the sea-ward breezes 
Sweep down the bay amain; 
Heave up, my lads, the anchor! 
Run up the sail again! 
Leave to the lubber landsmen 
The railroad and the steed, 
The stars of heaven shall guide us, 
The breath of heaven shall speed. 


From the hill-top looks the steeple, 
And the lighthouse from the sand; 
And the scattered pines are waving 
Their farewell from the land. 
One glance, my lads, behind us, 
For the homes we leave one sigh, 
Ere we take the change and chances 
Of the ocean and the sky. 


We’ll drop our lines and gather 
Old Ocean’s treasures in, 
Where’er the mottled mackerel 
Turns up a steel-dark fin. 
The sea’s our field of harvest, 
Its scaly tribes our grain; 
We'll reap the teeming waters, 
As at home they reap the plain! 


Though the mist upon our jackets 
In the bitter air congeals, 

And our lines wind stiff and slowly 
From off the frozen reels; 
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Though the fog be dark around us, 
And the storm blow high and loud, 

We will whistle down the wild wind, 
And laugh beneath the cloud! 


In the darkness as in daylight, 
On the water as on land, 
God’s eye is looking on us, 
And beneath us is His hand! 
Death will find us, soon or later, 
On the deck or in the cot; 
And we cannot meet him better 
Than in working out our lot. 


Hurrah! hurrah! the west wind 
Comes freshening down the bay, 
The rising sails are filling— 

Give way, my lads, give way! 
Leave the coward landsman clinging 
To the dull earth like a weed,— 
The stars of heaven shall guide us, 

The breath of heaven shall speed! 


J. G. Whittier 
r 


Prayers 


OD who created me, 
Nimble and light of limb, 

In three elements free, 

To run, to ride, to swim: 
Not when the sense is dim, 

But now from the heart of joy, 
I would remember Him; 

Take the thanks of a boy. 
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Jesu, King and Lord, 
Whose are my foes to fight, 
Gird me with Thy sword, 
Swift and sharp and bright. 
Thee would I serve if I might, 
And conquer if I can; 
From day-dawn till night, 
Take the strength of a man. 


Spirit of Love and Truth 

Breathing in grosser clay, 
The light and flame of youth, 

Delight of men in the fray, 
Wisdom in strength’s decay ; 

From pain, strife, wrong to be free, 
This best gift I pray, 

Take my spirit to Thee. 


Henry Charles Beeching 


= 


Lone Dog 


’M a lean dog, a keen dog, a wild dog, and lone; 
I’m a rough dog, a tough dog, hunting on my own; 
I’m a bad dog, a mad dog, teasing silly sheep; 
I love to sit and bay the moon, to keep fat souls from 
sleep. 


I'll never be a lap dog, licking dirty feet, 

A sleek dog, a meek dog, cringing for my meat, 

Not for me the fireside, the well-filled plate, 

But shut door, and sharp stone, and cuff, and kick, 
and hate. 
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Not for me the other dogs, running by my side, 
Some have run a short while, but none of them would 
bide, 
O mine is still the lone trail, the hard trail, the best, 
Wide wind, and wild stars, and the hunger of the 
quest ! 
Irene R. McLeod 


Earth to Earth 


IS hands with earthly work are done, 
His feet are done with roving; 
We bring him now to thee, and ask 
The loved to take the loving. 


Part back thy mantle, fringed with green, 
Broidered with leaf and blossom, 

And lay him tenderly to sleep, 
Dear Earth, upon thy bosom. 


Thy cheerful birds, thy liberal flowers, 
Thy woods and waters only, 

Gave him their sweet companionship, 
And made his hours less lonely. 


Then part thy mantle, fringed with green, 
Broidered with leaf and blossom, 

And lay him tenderly to sleep, 
Dear Earth, upon thy bosom! 


Phebe Cary 
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The Sands of Dee 


MARY, go and call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home, 
Across the sands of Dee!’ 
The western wind was wild and dank with foam, 
And all alone went she. 


The western tide crept up along the sand, 
And o’er and o’er the sand, 
And round and round the sand, 
As far as eye could see. 
The rolling mist came down and hid the land: 
And never home came she. 


‘Oh! is it weed, or fish, or floating hair— 
A tress of golden hair, 
A drownéd maiden’s hair, 
Above the nets at sea? 
Was never salmon yet that shone so fair 
Among the stakes on Dee.’ 


They rowed her in across the rolling foam, 
The cruel crawling foam, 
The cruel hungry foam, 
To her grave beside the sea: 
But still the boatmen hear her call the cattle home 
Across the sands of Dee. 
C. Kingsley 
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Yussouf 


STRANGER came one night to Yussouf’s tent, 
Saying, ‘ Behold one outcast and in dread, 
Against whose life the bow of power is bent, 
Who flies, and hath not where to lay his head; 
I come to thee for shelter and for food, 
To Yussouf, called through all our tribes the Good.’ 


‘This tent is mine,’ said Yussouf, ‘ but no more 
Than it is God’s; come in, and be at peace; 
Freely shalt thou partake of all my store, 
As I of His who buildeth over these 
Our tents His glorious roof of night and day, 
And at whose door none ever yet heard Nay.’ 


So Yussouf entertained his guest that night, 
And, waking him ere day, said: ‘ Here is gold; 
My swiftest horse is saddled for thy flight; 
Depart before the prying day grows bold.’ 
As one lamp lights another, nor grows less, 
So nobleness enkindleth nobleness. 


That inward light the stranger’s face made grand 
Which shines from all self-conquest. Kneeling low, 

He bowed his forehead upon Yussouf’s hand, 
Sobbing, ‘O Sheik, I cannot leave thee so; 

I will repay thee; all this thou hast done 

Unto that Ibrahim who slew thy son!’ 


‘Take thrice the gold,’ said Yussouf; ‘ for with thee 
Into the desert, never to return, 
My one black thought shall ride away from me. 
First-born, for whom by day and night I yearn, 
Balanced and just are all of God’s decrees; 
Thou art avenged, my first-born, sleep in peace!’ 
J. BR. Lowell 
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Early Spring 


OW sweet this morning air in spring, 
When tender is the grass and wet! 
I see some little leaves have not 
Outgrown their curly childhood yet; 
And cows no longer hurry home, 
However sweet a voice cries ‘ Come.’ 


Here, with green Nature all around, 

While that fine bird the skylark sings; 
Who now in such a passion is, 

He flies by it, and not his wings; 
And many a blackbird, thrush, and sparrow, 
Sing sweeter songs that I may borrow. 


These watery swamps and thickets wild— 
Called Nature’s slums—to me are more 

Than any courts where fountains play, 
And men-at-arms guard every door; 

For I could sit down here alone, 

And count the oak-trees one by one. 


W. H. Davies 
¥ 


How they Brought the Good 
News from Ghent to Aix 


I SPRANG to the stirrup, and Joris, and he; 

I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three; 

“Good speed!’ cried the watch, as the gate-bolts 
undrew ; 

‘Speed!’ echoed the wall to us galloping through; 

Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest, 

And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 
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Not a word to each other; we kept the great pace 

Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing our 
place; 

I turned in my saddle and made its girths tight, 

Then shortened each stirrup and set the pique right, 

Rebuckled the cheek-strap, chained slacker the bit, 

Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit. 


*Twas moonset at starting; but while we drew near 

Lokeren, the cocks crew and twilight dawned clear; 

At Boom, a great yellow star came out to see; 

At Diffeld, ’twas morning as plain as could be; 

And from Mecheln church-steeple we heard the half- 
chime, 

So Joris broke silence with, ‘ Yet there is time!’ 


At Aershot, up leaped of a sudden the sun, 

And against him the cattle stood black every one, 
To stare thro’ the mist at us galloping past, 

And I saw my stout galloper Roland at last, 
With resolute shoulders, each butting away 

The haze, as some bluff river headland its spray: 


And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear bent 
back, 

For my voice, and the other pricked out on his track; 

And one eye’s black intelligence,—ever that glance 

O’er its white edge at me, his own master, askance! 

And the thick heavy spume-flakes which aye and anon 

His fierce lips shook upwards in galloping on. 


By Hasselt, Dirck groaned ; and cried Joris, ‘Stay spur ! 

‘Your Roos galloped bravely, the fault’s not in her, 

‘We'll remember at Aix ’—for one heard the quick 
wheeze 

Of her chest, saw the stretched neck and staggering 


knees, 
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And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank, 
As down on her haunches she shuddered and sank. 


So, we were left galloping, Joris and I, 

Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky; 

The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 

’Neath our feet broke the brittle bright stubble like 
chaff ; 

Till over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang white, 

And ‘ Gallop,’ gasped Joris, ‘ for Aix is in sight!’ 


‘ How they’ll greet us ! ’—and all in a moment his roan 

Rolled neck and croup over, lay dead as a stone; 

And there was my Roland to bear the whole weight 

Of the news which alone could save Aix from her 
fate, 

With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the brim, 

And with circles of red for his eye-sockets’ rim. 


Then I cast loose my buffcoat, each holster let fall, 

Shook off both my jack-boots, let go belt and all, 

Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear, 

Called my Roland his pet-name, my horse without 
peer ; 

Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise, bad 
or good, 

Till at length into Aix Roland galloped and stood. 


And all I remember is—friends flocking round 

As I sat with his head ’twixt my knees on the ground; 
And no voice but was praising this Roland of mine, 
As I poured down his throat our last measure of wine, 
Which (the burgesses voted by common consent) 
Was no more than his due who brought good news 

from Ghent. 
R. Browning 
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Sheridan's Ride 


P from the south at break of day, 
Bringing to Winchester fresh dismay, 
The affrighted air with a shudder bore, 
Like a herald in haste, to the chieftain’s door 
The terrible grumble and rumble and roar, 
Telling the battle was on once more, 
And Sheridan twenty miles away. 


And wider still those billows of war 
Thundered along the horizon’s bar; 

And louder yet into Winchester rolled 

The roar of that red sea uncontrolled, 
Making the blood of the listener cold 

As he thought of the stake in that fiery fray, 
With Sheridan twenty miles away. 


_ But there is a road from Winchester town, 

A good, broad highway leading down; 

And there, through the flash of the morning light, 
A steed as black as the steeds of night 

Was seen to pass as with eagle flight; 

As if he knew the terrible need, 

He stretched away with the utmost speed; 

Hills rose and fell—but his heart was gay, 

With Sheridan fifteen miles away. 


Still sprung from those swift hoofs, thundering south, 
The dust, like smoke from the cannon’s mouth, 
Or the trail of a comet, sweeping faster and faster, 
Foreboding to traitors the doom of disaster. 
The heart of the steed and the heart of the master 
Were beating, like prisoners assaulting their walls, 
Impatient to be where the battlefield calls; 
Every nerve of the charger was strained to full play, 
With Sheridan only ten miles away. 
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Under his spurring feet, the road 

Like an arrowy Alpine river flowed, 

And the landscape sped away behind, 

Like an ocean flying before the wind; 

And the steed, like a bark fed with furnace fire, 
Swept on, with his wild eyes full of ire; 

But lo! he is nearing his heart’s desire, 

He is snuffing the smoke of the roaring fray, 
With Sheridan only five miles away. 


The first that the General saw were the groups 

Of stragglers, and then the retreating troops; 

What was done—what to do—a glance told him both, 

And, striking his spurs with a terrible oath, 

He dashed down the line mid a storm of huzzas, 

And the wave of retreat checked its course there, 
because 

The sight of the master compelled it to pause. 

With foam and with dust the black charger was gray; 

By the flash of his eye, and his nostrils’ play, 

He seemed to the whole great army to say, 

‘T have brought you Sheridan all the way 

From Winchester down, to save the day!’ 


Hurrah, hurrah for Sheridan! 

Hurrah, hurrah for horse and man! 

And when their statues are placed on high, 
Under the dome of the Union sky,— 

The American soldier’s Temple of Fame,— 
There with the glorious General’s name 

Be it said in letters both bold and bright: 
‘Here is the steed that saved the day 

By carrying Sheridan into the fight, 

From Winchester—twenty miles away!’ 


T. B. Read 
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The Ride of Colin Graves 


O song of a soldier riding down 

To the raging fight from Winchester town; 
No song of a time that shook the earth 
With the nation’s throe at a nation’s birth: 
But the song of a brave man, free from fear 
As Sheridan’s self or Paul Revere; 
Who risked what they risked, free from strife, 
And its promise of glorious pay—his life! 


The peaceful valley has waked and stirred, 

And the answering echoes of life are heard: 
The dew still clings to the trees and grass, 

And the early toilers smiling pass, 

As they glance aside at the white-walled homes, 
Or up the valley where merrily comes 

The brook that sparkles in diamond rills 

As the sun comes over the Hampshire hills. 


What was it that passed like an ominous breath— 
Like a shiver of fear or a touch of death? 

What was it? The valley is peaceful still, 

And the leaves are afire on top of the hill. 

It was not a sound—nor a thing of sense— 

But a pain, like a pang of the short suspense 
That thrills the being of those who see 

At their feet the gulf of Eternity! 


The air of the valley has felt the chill: 
The workers pause at the door of the mill; 
The housewife, keen to the shivering air 
Arrests her foot on the cottage stair, 
Instinctive taught by mother-love, 

And thinks of the sleeping ones above. 
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Why start the listeners? Why does the course 
Of the mill-stream widen? Is it a horse— 
Hark to the sound of his hoofs, they say— 
That gallops so wildly Williamsburg way? 
God! what was that, like a human shriek 
From the winding valley? Will nobody speak ? 
Will nobody answer those women who cry 

As the awful warnings thunder by? 


Whence come they? Listen! And now they hear 
The sound of the galloping horse-hoofs near ; 
They watch the trend of the vale and see 

The rider who thunders so menacingly, 

With waving arms and warning scream 

To the home-filled banks of the valley stream. 

He draws no rein, but he shakes the street 

With a shout and the ring of the galloping feet; 
And this the cry that he flings to the wind: 

‘To the hills for your lives! The flood is behind!’ 


He cries and is gone: but they know the worst— 

The breast of the Williamsburg dam has burst! 

The basin that nourished their happy homes 

Is changed to a demon. It comes! It comes! 

A monster in aspect, with shaggy front, 

Of shattered dwellings, to take the brunt 

Of the homes they shatter—white-maned and 
hoarse, 

The merciless Terror fills the course 

Of the narrow valley, and rushing raves, 

With Death on the first of its hissing waves, 

Till cottage and street and crowded mill 

Are crumbled and crushed. 


But onward still, 
In front of the roaring flood is heard 


The galloping horse and the warning word. 
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Thank God! the brave man’s life is spared! 
From Williamsburg town he nobly dared 
To race with the flood and take the road 

In front of the terrible swath it mowed. 

For miles it thundered and crashed behind, 
But he looked ahead with a steadfast mind; 
“They must be warned!’ was all he said, 
As away on his terrible ride he sped. 


When heroes are called for, bring the crown 
To this Yankee rider: send him down 

On the stream of time with the Curtius old; 
His deed as the Roman’s was brave and bold, 
And the tale can as noble a thrill awake, 

For he offered his life for the people’s sake. 


J. B. O'Reilly 


Morning 


ACK, clouds, away, and welcome day: 
With night we banish sorrow; 
Sweet air blow soft, mount larks aloft 
To give my Love good-morrow! 
Wings from the wind, to please her mind, 
Notes from the lark I'll borrow; 
Bird prune thy wing, nightingale sing, 
To give my Love good-morrow ; 
To give my Love good-morrow 
Notes from them both I’ll borrow. 


Wake from thy nest, robin red-breast, 
Sing, birds, in every furrow; 
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And from each bill, let music shrill . 
Give my fair Love good-morrow! 
Black-bird and thrush, in every bush, 
Stare, linnet, and cock-sparrow! 
You pretty elves, amongst yourselves 
Sing my fair Love good-morrow ; 
To give my Love good-morrow 

Sing, birds, in every furrow! 


T. Heywood 
= 


Hark, hark! the Lark 


ARK, hark! the lark at heaven’s gate 
sings, 
And Pheebus ’gins arise, 
His steeds to water at those springs 
On chaliced flowers that lies; 
And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes: 
With everything that pretty bin, 
My lady sweet, arise |! 
Arise, arise ! Shakespeare 


= 


Under the Greenwood Tree 


NDER the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither: 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 
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Who doth ambition shun 
And loves to live i’ the sun, 
Seeking the food he eats 
And pleased with what he gets, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither: 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 


Shakespeare 
e 


Blow, blow, thou Winter Wind 


LOW, blow, thou winter wind: 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude; 
Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou art not seen, 
Although thy breath be rude. 
Heigh-ho! sing heigh-ho! unto the green holly: 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly: 
Then heigh-ho, the holly! 
This life is most jolly. 


Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
That dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot: 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friend remembered not. 
Heigh-ho! sing heigh-ho! unto the green holly: 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly: 
Then heigh-ho, the holly! 
This life is most jolly. 
Shakespeare 
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The Passionate Shepherd 


to his Love 


OME live with me and be my Love, 

And we will all.the pleasures prove 
That hills and valleys, dale and field, 
And all the craggy mountains yield. 


There will we sit upon the rocks 

And see the shepherds feed their flocks, 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 


There will I make thee beds of roses 
And a thousand fragrant posies, 

A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Embroidered all with leaves of myrtle. 


A gown made of the finest wool, 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull, 
Fair linéd slippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the purest gold. 


A belt of straw and ivy buds 

With coral clasps and amber studs: 
And if these pleasures may thee move, 
Come live with me and be my Love. 


Thy silver dishes for thy meat 

As precious as the gods do eat, 
Shall on an ivory table be 

Prepared each day for thee and me. 
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The shepherd swains shall dance and sing 
For thy delight each May-morning ; 

If these delights thy mind may move, 
Then live with me and be my Love. 


C. Marlowe 
S 


Alice Brand 


I 


ERRY it is in the good greenwood, 
Where the mavis and merle are singing, 
When the deer sweeps by, and the hounds are in cry, 
And the hunter’s horn is ringing. 


‘O Alice Brand, my native land 
Is lost for love of you; 

And we must hold by wood and wold, 
As outlaws wont to do. 


‘O Alice, ’twas all for thy locks so bright, 
And ’twas all for thine eyes so blue, 

That on the night of our luckless flight 
Thy brother bold I slew. 


‘Now must I teach to hew the beech 

The hand that held the glaive, / 
For leaves to spread our lowly bed, 

And stakes to fence our cave. 


‘ And for vest of pall, thy fingers small 
That wont on harp to stray, 
A cloak must shear from the slaughtered deer, 


To keep the cold away.’ — 
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‘O Richard, if my brother died, 
’Twas but a fatal chance, 

For darkling was the battle tried, 
And fortune sped the lance. 


‘If pall and vair1 no more I wear, 
Nor thou the crimson sheen, 

As warm, we’ll say, is the russet grey, 
As gay the forest green. 


‘And Richard, if our lot be hard, 
And lost thy native land, 

Still Alice has her own Richard, 
And he his Alice Brand.’ 


II 


’Tis merry, ’tis merry, in good greenwood, 
So blithe Lady Alice is singing ; 

On the beech’s pride, and oak’s brown side, 
Lord Richard’s axe is ringing. 


Up spoke the moody Elfin King, 
Who woned within the hill,— 

Like wind in the porch of a ruined church, 
His voice was ghostly shrill. 


‘Why sounds yon stroke on beech and oak, 
Our moonlight circle’s screen ? 

Or who comes here to chase the deer, 
Beloved of our Elfin Queen P 

Or who may dare on wold to wear 
The fairies’ fatal green ? 


‘Up, Urgan, up! to yon mortal hie, 
For thou wert christened man; 


For cross or sign thou wilt not fly, 
For muttered word or ban. 


1 Vaty, a kind of fur. 
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“Lay on him the curse of the withered heart, 
The curse of the sleepless eye; 

Till he wish and pray that his life would part, 
Nor yet “ind leave to die.’ 


III 


*Tis merry, ’tis merry, in good greenwood, 
Though the birds have stilled their singing; 
The evening blaze doth Alice raise, 
And Richard is fagots bringing. 


Up Urgan starts, that hideous dwarf, 
Before Lord Richard stands, 

And, as he crossed and blessed himself, 
‘I fear not sign,’ quoth the grisly elf, 
‘That is made with bloody hands.’ 


But out then spoke she, Alice Brand, 
That woman void of fear,— 

‘ And if there’s blood upon his hand, 
’Tis but the blood of deer.’— 


‘Now loud thou liest, thou bold of mood! 
It cleaves unto his hand, 

The stain of thine own kindly blood, 
The blood of Ethert Brand.’ 


Then forward stepped she, Alice Brand, 
And made the holy sign,— 

‘ And if there’s blood on Richard’s hand, 
A spotless hand is mine. 


‘ And I conjure thee, Demon elf, 
By Him whom Demons fear, 

To show us whence thou art thyself, 
And what thine errand here?’ 
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IV 


‘Tis merry, ’tis merry, in Fairyland, 
When fairy birds are singing, 

When the court doth ride by their monarch’s side, 
With bit and bridle ringing: 


‘And gaily shines the Fairyland— 
But all is glistening show, 

Like the idle gleam that December’s beam 
Can dart on ice and snow. 


‘And fading, like that varied gleam, 
Is our inconstant shape, 

Who now like knight and lady seem, 
And now like dwarf and ape. 


‘It was between the night and day, 
When the Fairy King has power, 

That I sunk down in a sinful fray, 

And, ’twixt life and death, was snatched away 
To the joyless Elfin bower. 


‘But wist I of a woman bold, 
Who thrice my brow durst sign, 

I might regain my mortal mould, 
As fair a form as thine.’ 


She crossed him once—she crossed him twice— 
The lady was so brave; 

The fouler grew his goblin hue, 
The darker grew the cave. 


She crossed him thrice, that lady bold; 
He rose beneath her hand 

The fairest knight on Scottish mould, 
Her brother, Ethert Brand! 
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Merry it is in good greenwood, 
When the mavis and merle are singing, 
But merrier were they in Dunfermline grey, 
When all the bells were ringing. 


Sir W. Scott 
S 


An April Day 


LL day the low-hung clouds have dropped 
Their garnered fullness down; 
All day that soft gray mist hath wrapped 
Hill, valley, grove and town. 
There has not been a sound to-day 
To break the calm of Nature; 
Nor motion, I might almost say, 
Of life, or living creature— 
Of waving bough, or warbling bird, 
Or cattle faintly lowing: 
I could have half believed I heard 
The leaves and blossoms growing. 


I stood to hear—I love it well— 
The rain’s continuous sound; 
Small drops, but thick and fast they fell 
Down straight into the ground: 
For leafy thickness is not yet 
Earth’s naked breast to screen, 
Though every dripping branch is set 
With shoots of tender green. 


Sure, since I looked at early morn, 
Those honeysuckle buds 

Have swelled to double growth; that thorn 
Hath put forth larger studs; 
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That lilac’s cleaving cones have burst, 
The mil<-white flowers revealing, 

Even now upon my senses first 
Methinks their sweets are stealing 


Down, down they come—those fruitful 
stores ! 

Those earth-rejoicing drops’ 

A momentary deluge pours, 
Then thins, decreases, stops; 

And ere the dimples on the stream 
Have circled out of sight, 

Lo! from the west a parting gleam 
Breaks forth of amber light. 

But yet behold!—abrupt and loud 
Comes down the glittering rain; 

The farewell of a passing cloud, 
The fringes of her train. 


C. C. Southey 


The Battle of Agincourt 
October 25, 1415 


AIR stood the wind for France, 
When we our sails advance, 
Nor now to prove our chance 
Longer will tarry; 
But putting to the main, 
At Caux, the mouth of Seine, 
With all his martial train, 
Landed King Harry. 
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And taking many a fort, 
Furnished in warlike sort, 
Marched towards Agincourt 
In happy hour, 
Skirmishing day by day 
With those that stopped his way, 
Where the French general lay 
With all his power: 


Which, in his height of pride, 
King Henry to deride, 
His ransom to provide 
To the king sending ; 
Which he neglects the while, 
As from a nation vile, 
Yet with an angry smile 
Their fall portending. 


And turning to his men, 
Quoth our brave Henry then, 
‘ Though they to one be ten, 
Be not amazéd. 
Yet, have we well begun, 
Battles so bravely won 
Have ever to the sun 
By fame been raiséd. 


‘And for myself,’ quoth he, 
‘This my full rest shall be: 
England ne’er mourn for me, 
Nor more esteem me: 
Victor I will remain 
Or on this earth lie slain; 
Never shall she sustain 
Loss to redeem me. 
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‘ Poitiers and Cressy tell, 
When most their pride did swell, 
Under our swords they fell; 

No less our skill is 
Than when our grandsire great, 
Claiming the regal seat, 
By many a warlike feat 

Lopped the French lilies.’ 


The Duke of York so dread, 

The eager vaward led; 

With the main Henry sped, 
Amongst his henchmen; 

Excester had the rear, 

A braver man not there: 

O Lord, how hot they were 
On the false Frenchmen! 


They now to fight are gone, 
Armour on armour shone, 
Drum now to drum did groan, 
To hear was wonder; 
That with the cries they make 
The very earth did shake, 
Trumpet to trumpet spake, 
Thunder to thunder. 


Well it thy age became, 
O noble Erpingham, 
Which did the signal aim 
To our hid forces! 
When from a meadow by, 
Like a storm suddenly, 
The English archery 
Struck the French horses. 
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With Spanish yew so strong, 
Arrows a cloth-yard long, 
That like to serpents stung, 
Piercing the weather ; 
None from his fellow starts, 
But playing manly parts, 
And like true English hearts, 
Stuck close together. 


When down their bows they threw, 
And forth their bilboes drew, 
And on the French they flew, 
Not one was tardy; 
Arms were from shoulders sent, 
Scalps to the teeth were rent, 
Down the French peasants went; 
Our men were hardy. 


This while our noble king, 
His broadsword brandishing, 
Down the French host did ding, 
As to o’erwhelm it; 
And many a deep wound lent, 
His arms with blood besprent, 
And many a cruel dent 
Bruiséd his helmet. 


Glo’ster, that duke so good, 

Next of the royal blood, 

For famous England stood, 
With his brave brother, 

Clarence, in steel so bright, 

Though but a maiden knight, 

Yet in that furious fight 
Scarce such another. 
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Warwick in blood did wade, 

Oxford the foe invade, 

And cruel slaughter made, 
Still as they ran up; 

Suffolk his axe did ply, 

Beaumont and Willoughby 

Bare them right doughtily, 
Ferrers and Fanhope. 


Upon Saint Crispin’s day 
Fought was this noble fray, 
Which fame did not delay 
To England to carry. 
O when shall Englishmen 
With such acts fill a pen, 
Or England breed again 
Such a King Harry? 


Michael Drayton 
= 


The Splendour Falls 


HE splendour falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story; 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


O hark, O hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going! 
O sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing! 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying: 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 
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O love, they die in yon rich sky, 
They faint on hill or field or river: 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow for ever and for ever. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
_ And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 


Lord Tennyson 
% 


For the Fallen 


ITH proud thanksgiving, a mother for her 
children, 
England mourns for her dead across the sea. 
Flesh of her flesh they were, spirit of her spirit, 
Fallen in the cause of the free. 


Solemn the drums thrill: Death august and royal 
Sings sorrow up into immortal spheres. 

There is music in the midst of desolation 
And a glory that shines upon our tears. 


They went with songs to the battle, they were young, 
Straight of limb, true of eye, steady and aglow. 
They were staunch to the end against odds uncounted, 

They fell with their faces to the foe. 


They shall grow not old, as we that are left grow old: 
Age shall not weary them, nor the years condemn. 

At the going down of the sun and in the morning 
We will remember them. 


They mingle not with their laughing comrades again ; 
They sit no more at familiar tables at home; 

They have no lot in our labour of the day-time: 
They sleep beyond England’s foam. 
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But where our desires are and our hopes profound, 
Felt as a well-spring that is hidden from sight, 
To the innermost heart of their own land they are 

known 
As the stars are known to the Night. 


As the stars that shall be bright when we are dust, 
Moving in marches upon the heavenly plain, 

As the stars that are starry in the time of our darkness, 
To the end, to the end, they remain. 


Laurence Binyon 


% 


A Psalm of Life 


ELL me not, in mournful numbers, 
‘Life is but an empty dream!’ 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


Life is real! Life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal; 
‘Dust thou art, to dust returnest,’ 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day. 


Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 
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In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of Life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle! 
Be a hero in the strife! 


Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant! 
Let the dead Past bury its dead! 

Act,—act in the living Present! 
Heart within and God o’erhead ! 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time ;— 


Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 


Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour, and to wait. 


H. W. Long fellow 


= 


The Daffodils 


WANDERED lonely as.a cloud 
That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host of golden daffodils ; 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, - 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 
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Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay: 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves beside them danced, but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee: 
A poet could not but be gay, 
In such a jocund company: 
I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought: 


For oft when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude, 
And then my heart with pleasure fills 
And dances with the daffodils. 


Wm. Wordsworth 
t 


Sweet Content 


RT thou poor, yet hast thou golden slumbers ? 
O sweet content! 


Art thou rich, yet is thy mind perplexed ? 


O punishment! 


Dost thou laugh to see how fools are vexed 
To add to golden numbers golden numbers ? 


O sweet content! O sweet, O sweet content! 


Work apace, apace, apace, apace; 
Honest labour bears a lovely face; 
Then hey nonny nonny—hey nonny nonny! 
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Canst drink the waters of the crispéd spring? 
O sweet content! 

Swim’st thou in wealth, yet sink’st in thine own tears ? 
O punishment! 

Then he that patiently want’s burden bears, 

No burden bears, but is a king, a king! 

O sweet content! O sweet, O sweet content! 

Work apace, apace, apace, apace; 

Honest labour bears a lovely face; 

Then hey nonny nonny—hey nonny nonny! 


T. Dekker 
S 


The Arrow and the Song 


SHOT an arrow into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 


I breathed a song into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
For who has sight so keen and strong, 
That it can follow the flight of song? 


Long, long afterward, in an oak 
I found the arrow still unbroke; 
And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a friend. 


H. W. Longfellow 
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Old Friends 


OW am I happy, snug and warm! 
For all in scorn of the wintry weather, 
And heedless quite of the howling storm, 
My books and I are alone together. 


The fire on the hearth is clear and bright, 
And the shaded lamplight, soft and tender, 
Falls on the page, as I sit to-night, 
Nursing my feet on the burnished fender. 


And the friends I love are here with me, 
Blessings upon their kindly faces! 

And never a change in their looks I see, 
All in the old accustomed places. 


Come down from your shelves, ye tried and true! 
O wise and good of an elder day! 

For I’m always at home, my friends, to you, 
And you’re always welcome to say your say. 


For you never have tedious tales to tell, 
And if you are candid, you’re also kind; 
And friends like that—as we know full well— 
Are few in the world and hard to find. 


Some of you here are souls of song, 

And dear to me are your sounding strains, 
And fair are the fancies that rise and throng 

My thoughts at the spell of your sweet refrains. 


And some of you seers, of deep, dark speech, 
Reading the riddles of earth and sky, — 

Sages with eloquent tongues to teach 
Wisdom and knowledge of all things high. 
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And some of you smile with tearful smile 

At the scenes that pass on the stage of life, 
And lay the lash of your wit the while, 

On the folly wherewith our race is rife. 


Ye are masters from whom all ages learn! 
Ye are monarchs of might in the realms of mind; 
Ye are beacons immortal that blaze and burn, 
That man in the dark his way may find! 


Masters and friends, all hail to-night !— 
Names that I honour, all names above— 
Grant me again the old delight, 
Speak to me now in the tones I love! 


For the night is young, and the time’s our own, 
And tho’ wild without be the wintry weather, 
No matter for that !—we are left alone, 
And you and I are at home together! 


R.W. Waddy 
¢ 


Abou Ben Adhem 


BOU BEN ADHEM (may his tribe increase!) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 
An angel writing in a book of gold: 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 
And to the presence in the room he said, 
‘What writest thou ? ’—The vision raised its head, 
And with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answered, ‘ The names of those who love the Lord.’ 
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‘And is mine one?’ said Abou. ‘ Nay, not so,’ 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerly still; and said, ‘I pray thee then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow-men.’ 


The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 

It came again with a great wakening light, 

And showed the names whom love of God had blessed, 
And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 


Leigh Hunt 


= 


Hiawatha's Sailing 


IVE me of your bark, O Birch-Tree! 
Of your yellow bark, O Birch-Tree! 
Growing by the rushing river, 
Tall and stately in the valley! 
I a light canoe will build me, 
Build a swift Cheemaun for sailing, 
That shall float upon the river, 
Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 
Like a yellow water-lily ! 
‘Lay aside your cloak, O Birch-Tree! 
Lay aside your white-skin wrapper, 
For the Summer-time is coming, 
And the sun is warm in heaven, 
And you need no white-skin wrapper! ’ 
Thus aloud cried Hiawatha 
In the solitary forest, 
By the rushing Taquamenaw, 
When the birds were singing gaily, 
In the Moon of Leaves were singing, 
And the sun, from sleep awaking, 
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Started up and said, ‘ Behold me! 
Geezis, the great Sun, behold me!’ | 

And the tree with all its branches 
Rustled in the breeze of morning, 

Saying, with a sigh of patience, 
‘Take my cloak, O Hiawatha! ’ 

With his knife the tree he girdled; 
Just beneath its lowest branches, 

Just above the roots, he cut it, 

Till the sap came oozing outward; 
Down the trunk, from top to bottom, 
Sheer he cleft the bark asunder, 
With a wooden wedge he raised it, 
Stripped it from the trunk unbroken. 

‘Give me of your boughs, O Cedar! 
Of your strong and pliant branches, 

My canoe to make more steady, 
Make more strong and firm beneath me!’ 

Through the summit of the Cedar 
Went a sound, a cry of horror, 

Went a murmur of resistance; 
But it whispered, bending downward, 
‘Take my boughs, O Hiawatha!’ 

Down he hewed the boughs of cedar, 
Shaped them straightway to a framework, 
Like two bows he formed and shaped them, 
Like two bended bows together. 

‘Give me of your roots, O Tamarack! 
Of your fibrous roots, O Larch-Tree! 

My canoe to bind together, 

So to bind the ends together 
That the water may not enter, 
That the river may not wet me!’ 

And the Larch, with all its fibres, 
Shivered in the air of morning, 
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Touched his forehead with its tassels, 
Said, with one long sigh of sorrow, 
‘Take them all, O Hiawatha! ’ 

From the earth he tore the fibres, 
Tore the tough roots of the Larch-Tree, 
Closely sewed the bark together, 

Bound it closely to the framework. 

‘Give me of your balm, O Fir-Tree! 
Of your balsam and your resin, 

So to close the seams together 
That the water may not enter, 
That the river may not wet me!’ 

And the Fir-Tree, tall and sombre, 
Sobbed through all its robes of darkness, 
Rattled like a shore with pebbles, 
Answered wailing, answered weeping, 
‘Take my balm, O Hiawatha!’ 

And he took the tears of balsam, 
Took the resin of the Fir-Tree, 

Smeared therewith each seam and fissure, 
Made each crevice safe from water. 

‘Give me of your quills, O Hedgehog! 
All your quills, O Kagh, the Hedgehog! 
I will make a necklace of them, 

Make a girdle for my beauty, 
And two stars to deck her bosom!’ 

From a hollow tree the Hedgehog 
With his sleepy eyes looked at him, 
Shot his shining quills, like arrows, 
Saying, with a drowsy murmur, 
Through the tangle of his whiskers, 
‘Take my quills, O Hiawatha! ’ 

From the ground the quills he gathered, 
All the little shining arrows, © 
Stained them red and blue and yellow, 
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With the juice of roots and berries; 
Into his canoe he wrought them, 
Round its waist a shining girdle, 
Round its bows a gleaming necklace, 
On its breast two stars resplendent. 
Thus the Birch Canoe was builded 
In the valley, by the river, 
In the bosom of the forest; 
And the forest’s life was in it, 
All its mystery and its magic, 
All the lightness of the birch-tree, 
All the toughness of the cedar, 
All the larch’s supple sinews; 
And it floated on the river, 
Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 
Like a yellow water-lily. 
Paddles none had Hiawatha, 
Paddles none he had or needed, 
For his thoughts as paddles served him, 
And his wishes served to guide him; 
Swift or slow at will he glided, 
Veered to right or left at pleasure. 
Then he called aloud to Kwasind, 
To his friend, the strong man, Kwasind, 
Saying, ‘ Help me clear this river 
Of its sunken logs and sand-bars.’ 
Straight into the river Kwasind 
Plunged as if he were an otter, 
Dove as if he were a beaver, 
Stood up to his waist in water, 
To his arm-pits in the river, 
Swam and shouted in the river, 
Tugged at sunken logs and branches, 
With his hands he scooped the sand-bars, 
With his feet the ooze and tangle. 
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And thus sailed my Hiawatha 
Down the rushing Taquamenaw, 
Sailed through all its bends and windings, 
Sailed through all its deeps and shallows, 
While his friend, the strong man, Kwasind, 
Swam the deeps, the shallows waded. 

Up and down the river went they, 
In and out among its islands, 
Cleared its bed of root and sand-bar, 
Dragged the dead trees from its channel, 
Made its passage safe and certain, 
Made a pathway for the people, 
From its springs among the mountains, 
To the waters of Pauwating, 
To the bay of Taquamenaw. 


H. W. Long fellow 


C2 


Pocahontas 


EARIED arm and broken sword 
Wage in vain the desperate fight; 

Round him press a countless horde, 

He is but a single knight. 
Hark! a cry of triumph shrill 

Through the wilderness resounds 

As with twenty bleeding wounds, 
Sinks the warrior, fighting still. 


Now they heap the fatal pyre, 

And the torch of death they light; 
Ah! ’tis hard to die of fire! 

Who will shield the captive knight ? 
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Round the stake with fiendish cry 
Wheel and dance the savage crowd, 
Cold the victim’s mien, and proud, 

And his breast is bared to die. 


Who will shield the fearless heart ? 
Who avert the murderous blade? 
From the throng, with sudden start, 
See there springs an Indian maid. 
Quick she stands before the knight; 
‘Loose the chain, unbind the ring; 
I am the daughter of the King, 
And I claim the Indian right!’ 


Dauntlessly aside she flings 
Lifted axe and thirsty knife; 
Fondly to his heart she clings, 
And her bosom guards his life! 
In the woods of Powhattan, 
Still ’tis told by Indian fires, 
How a daughter of their sires 
Saved the captive Englishman. 


W. M. Thackeray 


s 


To Fidele 


EAR no more the heat o’ the sun, 
Nor the furious winter’s rages; 
Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone and ta’en thy wages: 
Golden lads and girls all must, 
As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 
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Fear no more the frown o’ the great; 
Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke; 
Care no more to clothe and eat; 
To thee the reed is as the oak: 
The sceptre, learning, physic, must 
All follow this and come to dust. 


Fear no more the lightning-flash, 
Nor the all-dreaded thunder-stone ; 
Fear not slander, censure rash; 
Thou hast finished joy and moan: 
All lovers young, all lovers must 
Consign to thee and come to dust. 


Shakespeare 


Dir ge 
Sung by Guiderius and Arviragus over Fidele 


O fair Fidele’s grassy tomb 
Soft maids and village hinds shall bring 
Each opening sweet of earliest bloom, 
And rifle all the breathing spring. 


No wailing ghost shall dare appear 

To vex with shrieks this quiet grove; 
But shepherd lads assemble here, 

And melting virgins own their love. 


No withered witch shall here be seen, 
No goblins lead their nightly crew: 
The female fays shall haunt the green, 

And dress thy grave with pearly dew. 
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The redbreast oft at evening hours 
Shall kindly lend his little aid, 

With hoary moss and gathered flowers, 
To deck the ground where thou art laid. 


When howling winds and beating rain 
In tempests shake the sylvan cell; 
Or midst the chase on every plain, 
The tender thought on thee shall dwell. 


Each lonely scene shall thee restore; 
For thee the tear be duly shed: 
Beloved, till life could charm no more; 
And mourned till pity’s self be dead. 
Wm. Collins 
= 


The Charge of the Light 
Brigade 
aed 


ALF a league, half a league, 
Half a league onward, 

All in the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 
‘Forward the Light Brigade! 
Charge for the guns! ’ he said: 
Into the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 


II 


‘Forward, the Light Brigade!’ 

Was there a man dismayed? 

Not tho’ the soldier knew 
Some one had blundered : 
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Their’s not to make reply, 
Their’s not to reason why, 
Their’s but to do and die; 
Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 


III 


Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them 
Volleyed and thundered; 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well, 
Into the jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of Hell 
Rode the six hundred. 


IV 


Flashed all their sabres bare, 
Flashed as they turned in air 
Sabring the gunners there, 
Charging an army, while 
All the world wondered : 
Plunged in the battery-smoke 
Right thro’ the line they broke; 
Cossack and Russian 
Reeled from the sabre-stroke 
Shattered and sundered. 
Then they rode back, but not, 
Not the six hundred. 


V 


Cannon to right of them, 

Cannon to left of them, 

Cannon behind them, 
Volleyed and thundered ; 
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Stormed at with shot and shell, 
While horse and hero fell, 
They that had fought so well 
Came thro’ the jaws of Death, 
Back from the mouth of Hell, 
All that was left of them, 

Left of six hundred. 


VI 
When can their glory fade? 
O the wild charge they made! 
All the world wondered. 
Honour the charge they made! 
Honour the Light Brigade, 
Noble six hundred! 


Lord Tennyson 


& 


The Song of the Ungirt 


Runners 


E swing ungirded hips, 
And lightened are our eyes, 
The rain is on our lips, 
We do not run for prize. 
We know not whom we trust 
Nor whitherward we fare, 
But we run because we must 
Through the great wide air. 


The waters of the seas 
Are troubled as by storm. 
The tempest strips the trees 
And does not leave them warm, 
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Does the tearing tempest pause ? 
Do the tree-tops ask it why ? 

So we run without a cause 
’Neath the big bare sky. 


The rain is on our lips, 
We do not run for prize. 
But the storm the water whips 
And the wave howls to the skies. 
The winds arise and strike it 
And scatter it like sand, 
And we run because we like it 
Through the broad bright land. 


Charles Hamilton Sorley 
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The Pied Piper of Hamelin 


AMELIN Town’s in Brunswick, 
By famous Hanover city; 
The river Weser, deep and wide, 
Washes its walls on the southern side; 
A pleasanter spot you never spied; 
But when begins my ditty, 
Almost five hundred years ago, 
To see the townsfolk suffer so 
From vermin, was a pity. 


Rats! 
They fought the dogs and killed the cats, 
And bit the babies in the cradles, 
And ate the cheeses out of the vats, 
And licked the soup from the cooks’ own 
ladles, 
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Split open the kegs of salted sprats, 
Made nests inside men’s Sunday hats, 
And even spoiled the women’s chats! 
By drowning their speaking 
With shrieking and squeaking 
In fifty different sharps and flats. 


At last the people in a body 
To the Town Hall came flocking: 
‘Tis clear,’ cried they, ‘ our Mayor’s a noddy; 
And as for our Corporation—shocking 
To think we buy gowns lined with ermine 
For dolts that can’t or won’t determine 
What’s best to rid us of our vermin! 


You hope, because you’re old and obese, 
To find in the furry civic robe ease? 

Rouse up, sirs! Give your brains a racking 
To find the remedy we’re lacking, 

Or, sure as fate, we’ll send you packing!’ 
At this the Mayor and Corporation 

Quaked with a mighty consternation. 


An hour they sat in council; 

At length the Mayor broke silence: 
‘For a guilder I’d my ermine gown sell, 

I wish I were a mile hence! 
It’s easy to bid one rack one’s brain— 
I’m sure my poor head aches again, 
I’ve scratched it so, and all in vain. 

Oh for a trap, a trap, a trap!’ 
Just as he said this, what should hap 
At the chamber door but a gentle tap? 
‘Bless us,’ cried the Mayor, ‘ what’s that?’ 
(With the Corporation as he sat, : 
Looking little though wondrous fat, 
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Nor brighter was his eye, nor moister 

Than a too-long-opened oyster, 

Save when at noon his paunch grew mutinous 
For a plate of turtle, green and glutinous) 
‘Only a scraping of shoes on the mat? 
Anything like the sound of a rat 

Makes my heart go pit-a-pat! ’ 


‘Come in ’—the Mayor cried, looking bigger: 
And in did come the strangest figure! 

His queer long coat from heel to head 

Was half of yellow and half of red, 

And he himself was tall and thin, 

With sharp blue eyes, each like a pin, 

And light loose hair, yet swarthy skin, 

No tuft on cheek nor beard on chin, 

But lips where smiles went out and in; 
There was no guessing his kith and kin: 
And nobody could enough admire 

The tall man and his quaint attire. 

Quoth one: ‘It’s as my great-grandsire, 
Starting up at the Trump of Doom’s tone, 
Had walked this way from his painted tombstone! ’ 


He advanced to the council-table: 

And, ‘ Please your honours,’ said he, ‘I’m able, 

By means of a secret charm, to draw 
All creatures living beneath the sun, 
That creep or swim or fly or run, 

After me so as you never saw! 

And I chiefly use my charm 

On creatures that do people harm, 

The mole and toad and newt and viper; 

And people call me the Pied Piper.’ 

(And here they noticed round his neck 
A scarf of red and yellow stripe, 
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To match with his coat of the selfsame check; 
And at the scarf’s end hung a pipe; 
And his fingers, they noticed, were ever straying 
As if impatient to be playing 
Upon this pipe, as low it dangled 
Over his vesture so old-fangled.) 
‘Yet,’ said he, ‘ poor piper as I am, 
In Tartary I freed the Cham, 
Last June, from his huge swarms of gnats; 
I eased in Asia the Nizam 
Of a monstrous brood of vampire-bats : 
And as for what your brain bewilders, 
If I can rid your town of rats 
Will you give me a thousand guilders?’ 
“One? fifty thousand! ’—was the exclamation 
Of the astonished Mayor and Corporation. 


Into the street the Piper stept, 
Smiling first a little smile, 
As if he knew what magic slept 
In his quiet pipe the while; 
Then, like a musical adept, 
To blow the pipe his lips he wrinkled, 
And green and blue his sharp eyes twinkled, 
Like a candle-flame where salt is sprinkled; 
And ere three shrill notes the pipe uttered, 
You heard as if an army muttered; 
And the muttering grew to a grumbling; 
And the grumbling grew to a mighty rumbling; 
And out of the houses the rats came tumbling. 
Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats, 
Brown rats, black rats, grey rats, tawny rats, 
Grave old plodders, gay young friskers, 
Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins, 
Cocking tails and pricking whiskers, 
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Families by tens and dozens, 
Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives— 
Followed the Piper for their lives. 
From street to street he piped advancing, 
And step for step they followed dancing, 
Until they came to the river Weser, 
Wherein all plunged and perished! 
—Save one who, stout as Julius Caesar, 
Swam across and lived to carry 
(As he, the manuscript he cherished) 
To Rat-land home his commentary : 
Which was, ‘ At the first shrill notes of the pipe, 
I heard a sound as of scraping tripe, 
And putting apples, wondrous ripe, 
Into a cider-press’s gripe: 
And a moving away of pickle-tub-boards, 
And a leaving ajar of conserve-cupboards, 
And a drawing the corks of train-oil-flasks, 
And a breaking the hoops of butter-casks; 
And it seemed as if a voice 
(Sweeter far than by harp or by psaltery 
Is breathed) called out, ‘‘ Oh rats, rejoice! 
The world is grown to one vast drysaltery ! 
So munch on, crunch on, take your nuncheon, 
Breakfast, supper, dinner, luncheon! ”’ 
And just as a bulky sugar-puncheon, 
All ready staved, like a great sun shone 
Glorious scarce an inch before me, 
Just as methought it said, ‘‘ Come, bore me! ” 
—I found the Weser rolling o’er me.’ 


You should have heard the Hamelin people 
Ringing the bells till they rocked the steeple. 
‘Go,’ cried the Mayor, ‘ and get long poles, 
Poke out the nests and block up the holes! 
Consult with carpenters and builders, 
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And leave in our town not even a trace 

Of the rats! ’—when suddenly, up the face 

Of the Piper perked in the market-place, 

With a ‘ First, if you please, my thousand guilders!’ 


A thousand guilders! The Mayor looked blue; 
So did the Corporation too. 

For council dinners made rare havoc 

With Claret, Moselle, Vin-de-Grave, Hock; 

And half the money would replenish 

Their cellar’s biggest butt with Rhenish. 

To pay this sum to a wandering fellow 

With a gipsy coat of red and yellow! 

‘ Beside,’ quoth the Mayor, with a knowing wink, 
‘Our business was done at the river’s brink; 

We saw with our eyes the vermin sink, 

And what’s dead can’t come to life, I think. 

So, friend, we’re not the folks to shrink 

From the duty of giving you something for drink, 
And a matter of money to put in your poke; 
But as for the guilders, what we spoke 

Of them, as you very well know, was in joke. 
Besides, our losses have made us thrifty. 

A thousand guilders! Come, take fifty!’ 


The Piper’s face fell, and he cried, 
‘No trifling! I can’t wait, beside! 
I’ve promised to visit by dinnertime 
Bagdat, and accept the prime 
Of the Head-Cook’s pottage, all he’s rich in, 
For having left, in the Caliph’s kitchen, 
Of a nest of scorpions no survivor: 
With him I proved no bargain-driver, 
With you, don’t think I’ll bate a stiver! 
And folks who put me in a passion 
May find me pipe after another fashion. 
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‘How?’ cried the Mayor, ‘ d’ye think I brook 
Being worse treated than a Cook? 

Insulted by a lazy ribald 

With idle pipe and vesture piebald ? 

You threaten us, fellow? Do your worst, 
Blow your pipe there till you burst!’ 


Once more he stept into the street 

And to his lips again 

Laid his long pipe of smooth straight cane; 
And ere he blew three notes (such sweet 
Soft notes as yet musician’s cunning 

Never gave the enraptured air) 
There was a rushing that seemed like a bustling 
Of merry crowds justling at pitching and hustling, 
Small feet were pattering, wooden shoes clattering, 
Little hands clapping and little tongues chattering, 
And, like fowls in a farm-yard when barley is 

scattering, 

Out came the children running. 
All the little boys and girls, 
With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls, 
And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls, 
Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 
The wonderful music with shouting and laughter. 


The Mayor was dumb, and the Council stood 
As if they were changed into blocks of wood, 
Unable to move a step or cry 

To the children merrily skipping by— 

And could only follow with the eye 

That joyous crowd at the Piper’s back. 

But how the Mayor was on the rack, 

And the wretched Council’s bosoms beat, 

As the Piper turned from the High Street 
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To where the Weser rolled its waters 
Right in the way of their sons and daughters! 
However, he turned from South to West, 
And to Koppelberg Hill his steps addressed, 
And after him the children pressed; 
Great was the joy in every breast. 
‘ He never can cross that mighty top! 
He’s forced to let the piping drop, 
And we shall see our children stop! ’ 
When, lo, as they reached the mountain-side, 
A wondrous portal opened wide, 
As if a cavern was suddenly hollowed; 
And the Piper advanced, and the children 
followed, 

And when all were in to the very last, 
The door in the mountain-side shut fast. 
Did I say all? No! One was lame, 

And could not dance the whole of the way; 
And in after years, if you would blame 

His sadness, he was used to say,— 
‘It’s dull in our town since my playmates left! 
I can’t forget that I’m bereft 
Of all the pleasant sights they see, 
Which the Piper also promised me. 
For he led us, he said, to a joyous land, 
Joining the town and just at hand, 
Where waters gushed and fruit-trees grew, 
And flowers put forth a fairer hue, 
And everything was strange and new; 
The sparrows were brighter than peacocks here, 
And their dogs outran our fallow deer, 
And honey-bees had lost their stings, 
And horses were born with eagles’ wings: 
And just as I became assured 
My lame foot would be speedily cured, 
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The music stopped and I stood still, 
And found myself outside the hill, 

Left alone against my will, 

To go now limping as before, 

And never hear of that country more! ’ 


Alas, alas for Hamelin! 
There came into many a burgher’s pate 
A text which says that heaven’s gate 
Opens to the rich at as easy rate 
As the needle’s eye takes a camel in! 
The Mayor sent East, West, North and South, 
To offer the Piper, by word of mouth, 
Wherever it was man’s lot to find him, 
Silver and gold to his heart’s content, 
If he’d only return the way he went, 
And bring the children behind him. 
But when they saw ’twas a lost endeavour, 
And Piper and dancers were gone for ever, 
They made a decree that lawyers never 
Should think their records dated duly 
If, after the day of the month and year, 
These words did not as well appear, 
‘And so long after what happened here 
On the twenty-second of July, 
Thirteen hundred and seventy-six: ’ 
And the better in memory to fix 
The place of the children’s last retreat, 
They called it, the Pied Piper’s Street— 
Where any one playing on pipe or tabor 
Was sure for the future to lose his labour. 
Nor suffered they hostelry or tavern 
To shock with mirth a street so solemn; 
But opposite the place of the cavern 
They wrote the story on a column, 
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And on the great church-window painted 
The same, to make the world acquainted 
How their children were stolen away, 
And there it stands to this very day. 

And I must not omit to say 

That in Transylvania there’s a tribe 

Of alien people who ascribe 

The outlandish ways and dress 

On which their neighbours lay such stress, 
To their fathers and mothers having risen 
Out of some subterranean prison 

Into which they were trepanned 

Long time ago in a mighty band 

Out of Hamelin town in Brunswick land, 
But how or why, they don’t understand. 


So, Willy, let me and you be wipers 
Of scores out with all men—especially pipers! 
And, whether they pipe us free from rats or from 
mice, 
If we’ve promised them aught, let us keep our 
promise! 
R. Browning 


s 


The Bells 


EAR the sledges with the bells— 
Silver bells! 
What a world of merriment their melody foretells! 

How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 

In the icy air of night! 
While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 

With a crystalline delight; 
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Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the tintinnabulation that so musically wells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
From the jingling and the tinkling of the bells. 


Hear the mellow wedding bells, 
Golden bells! 
What a world of happiness their harmony foretells! 
Through the balmy air of night 
How they ring out their delight! 
From the molten-golden notes, 
And all in tune, 
What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtle-dove that listens, while she gloats 
On the moon! 
Oh, from out the sounding cells, 
What a gush of euphony voluminously wells! 
How it swells! 
How it dwells 
On the Future !—how it tells 
Of the rapture that impels 
To the swinging and the ringing 
Of the bells, bells, bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
To the rhyming and the chiming of the bells! 


Hear the loud alarum bells— 
Brazen bells! 
What a tale of terror, now, their turbulency tells! 
In the startled ear of night 
How they scream out their affright! 
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Too much horrified to speak, 
They can only shriek, shriek, 
Out of tune, 

In a clamorous appealing to the mercy of the fire, 
In a mad expostulation with the deaf and frantic fire, 
Leaping higher, higher, higher, 

With a desperate desire, 
And a resolute endeavour 
Now—now to sit, or never, 
By the side of the pale-faced moon. 
Oi. the bells, bells, bells! 
What a tale their terror tells 
Of Despair! 
How they clang, and clash, and roar! 
What a horror they outpour 
On the bosom of the palpitating air! 
Yet the ear, it fully knows, 
By the twanging, 
And the clanging, 
How the danger ebbs and flows; 
Yet the ear distinctly tells, 
In the jangling, 
And the wrangling, 
How the danger sinks and swells, 
By the sinking or the swelling in the anger of the 
bells— 
Of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
In the clamour and the clangour of the bells! 


Hear the tolling of the bells— 
Iron bells! 
What a world of solemn thought their monody 
compels ! 
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In the silence of the night, 
How we shiver with affright 
At the melancholy menace of their tone! 
For every sound that floats 
From the rust within their throats 
Is a groan. 
And the people—ah, the people— 
They that dwell up in the steeple, 
All alone, 
And who, tolling, tolling, tolling, 
In that muffled monotone, 
Feel a glory in so rolling 
On the human heart a stone— 
They are neither man nor woman— 
They are neither brute nor human— 
They are ghouls :— 
And their king it is who tolls; 
And he rolls, rolls, rolls, 
Rolls 
A pzan from the bells! 
And his merry bosom swells 
With the pzan of the bells! 
And he dances, and he yells; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the pzean of the bells :— 
Of the bells: 
Keeping time, time, time 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the throbbing of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells— 
To the sobbing of the bells; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
As he knells, knells, knells, 
In a happy Runic rhyme, 
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To the rolling of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells— 
To the tolling of the bells, 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells— 
Bells, bells, bells, — 
To the moaning and the groaning of the bells. 


E. A. Poe 


= 


Annabel Lee 


T was many and many a year ago, 
In a kingdom by the sea 
That a maiden there lived whom you may know 
By the name of Annabel Lee; 
And this maiden she lived with no other thought 
Than to love and be loved by me. 


I was a child and she was a child, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 

But we loved with a love that was more than love— 
I and my Annabel Lee; 

With a love that the wingéd seraphs of heaven 
Coveted her and me. 


And this was the reason that, long ago, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 

A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 
My beautiful Annabel Lee; 

So that her high-born kinsmen came 
And bore her away from me, 

To shut her up in a sepulchre 
In this kingdom by the sea. 
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The angels, not half so happy in heaven, 
Went envying her and me— 

Yes !—that was the reason (as all men know, 
In this kingdom by the sea) 

That the wind came out of the cloud by night, 
Chilling and killing my Annabel Lee. 


But our love it was stronger by far than the love 
Of those who were older than we— 
Of many far wiser than we— 
And neither the angels in heaven above, 
Nor the demons down under the sea, 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee: 


For the moon never beams, without bringing me 
dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 
And the stars never rise, but I feel the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee: 
And so, all the night-tide, I lie down by the side 
Of my darling—my darling—my life and my bride, 
In the sepulchre there by the sea— 
In her tomb by the sounding sea. 
E. A. Poe 
= 


The Fairy Lough 


OUGHAREEMA! Loughareema! 
Lies so high among the heather; 

A little lough, a dark lough, 

The wather’s black and deep. 
Ould herons go a-fishin’ there, 

An’ sea-gulls all together 
Float roun’ the one green island 

On the fairy lough asleep. 
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Loughareema, Loughareema; 
When the sun goes down at seven, 
When the hills are dark an’ airy 
*Tis a curlew whistles sweet! 
Then somethin’ rustles all the reeds 
That stand so thick an’ even; 
A little wave runs up the shore 
An’ flees, as if on feet. 


Loughareema, Loughareema! 

Stars come out, an’ stars are hidin’; 
The wather whispers on the stones, 

The flittherin’ moths are free. 
One’st before the mornin’ light 

The Horseman will come ridin’ 
Roun’ an’ roun’ the fairy lough, 

An’ no one there to see. 

Moira O’ Neill 


¥ 


Turn, Fortune, Turn thy 


Wheel 


URN, Fortune, turn thy wheel and lower the 
proud; 


Turn thy wild wheel thro’ sunshine, storm and cloud; 
Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor hate. 


Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel with smile or frown; 
With that wild wheel we go not up or down; 
Our hoard is little, but our hearts are great. 


Smile and we smile, the lords of many lands; 
Frown and we smile, the lords of our own hands; 
For man is man and master of his fate. 
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Turn, turn thy wheel above the staring crowd; 
Thy wheel and thou are shadows in the cloud; 
Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor hate. 


Lord Tennyson 
< 


The Merry Heart 


WOULD not from the wise require 
The lumber of their learnéd lore; 
Nor would I from the rich desire 
A single counter of their store. 
For I have ease, and I have health, 
And I have spirits, light as air; 
And more than wisdom, more than wealth,— 
A merry heart, that laughs at care. 


Like other mortals of my kind, 

I’ve struggled for dame Fortune’s favour, 
And sometimes have been half inclined 
To rate her for her ill-behaviour. 

But life was short—I thought it folly 

To lose its moments in despair; 

So slipped aside from melancholy, 

With merry heart, that laughed at care. 


So now from idle wishes clear, 

I make the good I may not find; 
Adown the stream I gently steer, 
And shift my sail with every wind. 
And half by nature, half by reason, 
Can still with pliant heart prepare 
The mind, attuned to every season, 
The merry heart, that laughs at care. 


H. H. Milman 
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Marsh Marigolds 


(On the River Ant) 


LATEY skies and a whistling wind 
And a grim gray land, 
April here, with a sullen mind 
And a frozen hand! 
Hardly a bird with the heart to sing, 
Or a bud that dares to pry; 
Only the plovers hovering 
On the lonely marsh, with a heavy wing 
And a sad, slow cry. 


Suddenly, round the river bend, 
On the homeward race, 

Comes the smile of a welcome friend 
With a radiant face; 

Sprinkled thick in a shining mass, 
Bright as a summer beam, 

Marigolds in the meadow grass 

Bid ‘ God speed ’ to the ships that pass 
On the wandering stream. 


Storm or shine it is all the same, 
Warm or cold, 
Nothing can daunt the steady flame 
Of the marigold. 
Glow of the king-cup, gold of the broom, 
They will show when the worst is done; 
But you are here in the April gloom, 
And where’er you blaze and where’er you 
bloom, 
There is always sun. 
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Marigolds in the meadows there 
That the waters kiss, 

Take my welcome and greet you fair, 
For you teach me this, 

How I might play a manlier part 
Than the life I lead to-day, 

If I could only learn the art 

Of keeping sunshine still in the heart 
When the world is gray. 


G. F. Bradby 
S 


W ander-thirst 


EYOND the East the sunrise, beyond the West the 
sea, 

And East and West the wander-thirst that will not let 
me be; 

It works in me like madness, dear, to bid me say 
good-bye; 

For the seas call and the stars call, and oh! the call 
of the sky! 


I know not where the white road runs, nor what the 
blue hills are; 

But a man can have the sun for friend, and for his 
guide a star; 

And there’s no end of voyaging when once the voice 
is heard, 

For the river calls and the road calls, and oh, the call 
of the bird! 


Yonder the long horizon lies, and there by night and 
day 

The old ships draw to home again, the young ships 
sail away; 
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And come I may, but go I must, and if men ask you 
why, 

You may put the blame on the stars and the sun and 
the white road and the sky! 

Gerald Gould 


The Little Waves of Breffny 


HE grand road from the mountain goes shining 
to the sea, 
And there is traffic on it and many a horse and cart, 
But the little roads of Cloonagh are dearer far to me, 
And the little roads of Cloonagn go rambling 
through my heart. 


A great storm from the ocean goes shouting o’er the 
hill, 
And there is glory in it and terror on the wind, 
But the haunted air of twilight is very strange and 
still, 
And the little winds of twilight are dearer to my 
mind. 


The great waves of the Atlantic sweep storming on 
their way, 
Shining green and silver with the hidden herring 
shoal, 
But the little waves of Breffny have drenched my 
heart in spray, 
And the little waves of Breffny go stumbling through 


my soul. 
Eva Gore-Booth 
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By the Grey Gulf-water 


AR to the Northward there lies a land, 
A wonderful land that the winds blow over, 

And none may fathom nor understand 

The charm it holds for the restless rover ; 
A great grey chaos—a land half made, 

Where endless space is and no life stirreth; 
And the soul of a man will recoil afraid 

From the sphinx-like visage that Nature weareth. 
But old Dame Nature, though scornful, craves 

Her dole of death and her share of slaughter; 
Many indeed are the nameless graves 

Where her victims sleep by the Grey Gulf-water. 


Slowly and slowly those grey streams glide, 
Drifting along with a languid motion, 
Lapping the reed-beds on either side, 
Wending their way to the Northern Ocean. 
Grey are the plains where the emus pass 
Silent and slow, with their staid demeanour; 
Over the dead men’s graves the grass 
Maybe is waving a trifle greener. 
Down in the world where men toil and spin 
Dame Nature smiles as man’s hand has taught 
her; 
Only the dead men her smiles can win 
In the great lone land by the Grey Gulf-water. 


For the strength of man is an insect’s strength 
In the face of that mighty plain and river, 

And the life of man is a moment’s length 
To the life of the stream that will run for ever. 
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And so it cometh they take no part 

In small-world worries; each hardy rover 
Rideth abroad and is light of heart, 

With the plains around and the blue sky over. 
And up in the heavens the brown lark sings 

The songs that the strange wild land has taught her ; 
Full of thanksgiving her sweet song rings— 

And I wish I were back by the Grey Gulf-water. 


A. B. Paterson 


= 


Where Lies the Land? 


HERE lies the land to which the ship would go? 
Far, far ahead, is all her seamen know. 

And where the land she travels from? Away, 

Far, far behind, is all that they can say. 


On sunny noons upon the deck’s smooth face, 
Linked arm in arm, how pleasant here to pace; 
Or, o’er the stern reclining, watch below 

The foaming wake far widening as we go. 


On stormy nights when wild north-westers rave, 
How proud a thing to fight with wind and wave! 
The dripping sailor on the reeling mast 

Exults to bear, and scorns to wish it past. 


Where lies the land to which the ship would go? 
Far, far ahead, is all her seamen know. 
And where the land she travels from? Away, 
Far, far behind, is all that they can say. 

A. H. Clough 
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The Forging of the Anchor 


OME, see the Dolphin’s anchor forged—’tis at a 
white heat now; 

The bellows ceased, the flames decreased—though on 
the forge’s brow 

The little flames still fitfully play through the sable 
mound, 

And fitfully you still may see the grim smiths ranking 
round, 

All clad in leathern panoply, their broad hands only 
bare; 

Some rest upon their sledges here, some work the 
windlass there. 


The windlass strains the tackle-chains, the black 
mound heaves below, 

And red and deep a hundred veins burst out at every 
throe; 

It rises, roars, rends all outright—O, Vulcan, what a 
glow! 

Tis blinding white, ’tis blasting bright—the high sun 
shines not so! 


The high sun sees not, on the earth, such fiery fearful 


show! 

The roof-ribs swarth, the candent hearth, the ruddy 
lurid row 

Of smiths that stand, an ardent band, like men before 
the foe: 


As, quivering through his fleece of flame, the sailing 
monster, slow 

Sinks on the anvil—all about the faces fiery grow; 

‘Hurrah! ’ they shout, ‘ leap out—leap out’; bang, 
bang, the sledges go; 
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Hurrah! the jetted lightnings are hissing high and 
low— 

And thick and loud the swinking crowd at every 
stroke pant ‘ Ho!’ 


Swing in your strokes in order, let foot and hand keep 


time, 

Your blows make music sweeter far than any steeple’s 
chime: 

But while you swing your sledges, sing—and let the 
burthen be, 


‘The anchor is the anvil-king, and royal craftsmen we |’ 

Strike in, strike in—the sparks begin to dull their 
rustling red: 

Our hammers ring with sharper din, our work will 
soon be sped. 

Our anchor soon must change his bed of fiery rich 
array, 

For a hammock at the roaring bows, or an oozy couch 
of clay; 

Our anchor soon must change the lay of merry crafts- 
men here, 

For the yeo-heave-o and the heave-away, and the 
sighing seaman’s cheer; 

When, weighing slow, at eve they go—far, far from 
love and home; 

And sobbing sweethearts, in a row, wail o’er the ocean 
foam. 


In livid and obdurate gloom he darkens down at last ; 

A shapely one he is, and strong, as e’er from cat was 
cast. 

O trusted and trustworthy guard, if thou hadst life 
like me, 

What pleasures would thy toils reward, beneath the 
deep green sea! 
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O deep Sea-diver, who might then behold such sights 


as thou? 

The hoary monsters’ palaces! methinks what joy 
*twere now 

To go plumb plunging down amid the assembly of the 
whales, 


And feel the churned sea round me boil beneath their 
scourging tails! 


Then deep in tangle-woods to fight the fierce sea- 
unicorn, 

And send him foiled and bellowing back, for all his 
ivory horn; 

To leave the subtle sworder-fish of bony blade for- 
lorn; 

And for the ghastly-grinning shark to laugh his jaws 
to scorn ; 

To leap down on the kraken’s back, where ’mid Nor- 
wegian isles, 

He lies, a lubber anchorage for sudden shallowed 
miles ; 

Till snorting, like an under-sea volcano, off he rolls; 

Meanwhile to swing, a-buffeting the far astonished 
shoals 

Of his back-browsing ocean-calves; or, haply in a 
cove, 

Shell-strown, and consecrate of old to some Undine’s 
love, 

To find the long-haired mermaidens; or, hard by icy 
lands, 

To wrestle with the sea-serpent, upon cerulean sands. 


O broad-armed Fisher of the deep, whose sports can 
equal thine? 

The Dolphin weighs a thousand tons that tugs thy 
cable line! 
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And night by night, ’tis thy delight, thy glory day by 
day, 

Through sable sea and breaker white, the giant game 
to play— 

But shamer of our little sports! forgive the name I 
gave— 

A fisher’s joy is to destroy—thine office is to save. 

O lodger in the sea-kings’ halls, could’st thou but 
understand 

Whose be the white bones by thy side, or who that 
dripping band, 

Slow swaying in the heaving wave, that round about 
thee bend, 

With sounds like breakers in a dream, blessing their 
ancient friend! 

QO, couldst thou know what heroes glide with larger 
steps round thee, 

Thine iron side would swell with pride; thou’dst leap 
within the sea! 


Give honour to their memories who left the pleasant 
strand, 

To shed their blood so freely for the love of Father- 
land— 

Who left their chance of quiet age and grassy church- 
yard grave 

So freely, for a restless bed amid the tossing wave— 

O, though our anchor may not be all I have fondly 
sung, 

Honour him for their memory, whose bones he goes 
among! 

Sir Samuel Ferguson 
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Ye Mariners of England 
A Naval Ode 


I 


E Mariners of England! 
That guard our native seas; 
Whose flag has braved, a thousand years, 
The battle and the breeze! 
Your glorious standard launch again 
To match another foe: 
And sweep through the deep, 
While the stormy winds do blow; 
While the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 


II 
The spirits of your fathers 
Shall start from every wave!— 
For the deck it was their field of fame, 
And Ocean was their grave: 
Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell, 
Your manly hearts shall glow, 
As ye sweep through the deep, 
While the stormy winds do blow; 
While the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 


III 
Britannia needs no bulwarks, 
No towers along the steep; 
Her march is o’er the mountain-waves, 
Her home is on the deep. 
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With thunders from her native oak, 
She quells the floods below,— 

As they roar on the shore, 

When the stormy winds do blow; 
When the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 


IV 


The meteor flag of England 

Shall yet terrific burn; 

Till danger’s troubled night depart, 
And the star of peace return. 

Then, then, ye ocean warriors! 

Our song and feast shall flow 

To the fame of your name, 

When the storm has ceased to blow; 
When the fiery fight is heard no more, 
And the storm has ceased to blow. 


T. Campbell 
= 


The Burial of Sir John Moore 
at Corunna 1809 


OT a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero we buried. 


We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning, 

By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light, 
And the lantern dimly burning. 
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No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 
Not in sheet nor in shroud we wound him; 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest 
With his martial cloak around him. 


Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow; 
But we steadfastly gazed on the face that was 
dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 


We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed, 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 
That the foe and the stranger would tread o’er 
his head 
And we far away on the billow! 


Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that’s gone, 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him ;— 
But little he’ll reck, if they let him sleep on 

In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 


But half of our heavy task was done 
When the clock struck the hour for retiring; 
And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 


Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory; 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone— 
But we left him alone with his glory. 


C. Wolfe 
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Ode Written in 1746 


OW sleep the brave, who sink to rest, 
By all their country’s wishes blest! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


By fairy hands their knell is rung; 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 
There Honour comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair 

To dwell, a weeping hermit, there! 


Wm. Collins 


O Captain! my Captain! 


On the Assassination of Abraham Lincoln, April 1865 


CAPTAIN! my Captain! our fearful trip is done, 
The ship has weathered every rack, the prize we 


sought is won; 


The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all 


exulting, 


While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and 


daring; 


But, O heart! heart! heart! 
O the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 
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O Captain! my Captain! rise up and hear the bells; 
Rise up—for you the flag is flung—for you the bugle 
trills ; 
For you bouquets and ribboned wreaths—for you the 
shores a-crowding ; 
For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager faces 
turning ; 
Here, Captain! dear father! 
This arm beneath your head! 
It is some dream that on the deck 
You’ve fallen cold and dead. 


My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and still ; 
My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse nor 
will ; 
The ship is anchored safe and sound, its voyage closed 
and done, 
From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with object 
won; 
Exult, O shores, and ring, O bells! 
But I with mournful tread, 
Walk the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 
Walt Whitman 
E 


weRe elie 


Y good blade carves the casques of men, 
My tough lance thrusteth sure, 

My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure. 

The shattering trumpet shrilleth high, 
The hard brands shiver on the steel, 

The splintered spear-shafts crack and fly, 
The horse and rider reel: 
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They reel, they roll in clanging lists, 
And when the tide of combat stands, 

Perfume and flowers fall in showers, 
That lightly rain from ladies’ hands. 


How sweet are looks that ladies bend 

On whom their favours fail ! 
For them I battle till the end, 

To save from shame and thrall: 
But all my heart is drawn above, 

My knees are bowed in crypt and shrine: 
I never felt the kiss of love, 

Nor maiden’s hand in mine. 
More bounteous aspects on me beam, 

Me mightier transports move and thrill; 
So keep I fair thro’ faith and prayer 

A virgin heart in work and will. 


When down the stormy crescent goes, 
A light before me swims, 

Between dark stems the forest glows, 
I hear a noise of hymns: 

Then by some secret shrine I ride; 
I hear a voice, but none are there; 

The stalls are void, the doors are wide, 
The tapers burning fair. 

Fair gleams the snowy altar-cloth, 
The silver vessels sparkle clean, 

The shrill bell rings, the censer swings, 
And solemn chaunts resound between. 


Sometimes on lonely mountain-meres 
I find a magic bark; 

I leap on board: no helmsman steers: 
I float till all is dark. 
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A gentle sound, an awful light! 
Three angels bear the holy Grail: 
With folded feet, in stoles of white, 
On sleeping wings they sail. 
Ah, blessed vision! blood of God! 
My spirit beats her mortal bars, 
As down dark tides the glory slides, 
And star-like mingles with the stars. 


When on my goodly charger borne 
Thro’ dreaming towns I go, 

The cock crows ere the Christmas morn, 
The streets are dumb with snow. 

The tempest crackles on the leads, 
And, ringing, spins from brand and mail; 

But o’er the dark a glory spreads, 
And gilds the driving hail. 

I leave the plain, I climb the height; 
No branchy thicket shelter yields; 

But blessed forms in whistling storms 
Fly o’er waste fens and windy fields. 


A maiden knight—to me is given 
Such hope, I know not fear; 
I yearn to breathe the airs of heaven 
That often meet me here. 
I muse on joy that will not cease, 
Pure spaces clothed in living beams, 
Pure lilies of eternal peace, 
Whose odours haunt my dreams; 
And, stricken by an angel’s hand, 
This mortal armour that I wear, 
This weight and size, this heart and eyes, 
Are touched, are turned to finest air. 
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The clouds are broken in the sky, 
And thro’ the mountain-walls 

A rolling organ-harmony 
Swells up, and shakes and falls. 

Then move the trees, the copses nod, 
Wings flutter, voices hover clear: 

*O just and faithful knight of God! 
Ride on! the prize is near.’ 

So pass I hostel, hall and grange; 
By bridge and ford, by park and pale, 

All-armed I ride, whate’er betide, 
Until I find the holy Grail. 


Lord Tennyson 


Incident of the French Camp 


I 


OU know, we French stormed Ratisbon ; 
A mile or so away, 

On a little mound, Napoleon 

Stood on our storming day; 
With neck out-thrust, you fancy how, 
Legs wide, arms locked behind, 
As if to balance the prone brow 

Oppressive with its mind. 


II 


Just as perhaps he mused, ‘ My plans 
That soar, to earth may fall, 

Let once my army-leader Lannes 
Waver at yonder wall,’— 
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Out ’twixt the battery-smokes there flew 
A rider, bound on bound 
Full-galloping; nor bridle drew 
Until he reached the mound. 


III 


Then off there flung in smiling joy, 
And held himself erect 

By just his horse’s mane, a boy: 
You hardly could suspect— 

(So tight he kept his lips compressed, 
Scarce any blood came through) 

You looked twice ere you saw his breast 
Was all but shot in two. 


IV 
‘Well,’ cried he, ‘ Emperor, by God’s grace 
We've got you Ratisbon! 
The Marshal’s in the market-place, 
And you’ll be there anon 
To see your flag-bird flap his vans 
Where I, to heart’s desire, 
Perched him!’ The chief’s eye flashed; his plans 
Soared up again like fire. 


Vv 
The chief’s eye flashed; but presently 
Softened itself, as sheathes 
A film the mother-eagle’s eye 
When her bruised eaglet breathes; 
‘You’re wounded!’ ‘ Nay,’ the soldier’s pride 
Touched to the quick, he said: 
‘I’m killed, Sire!’ And his chief beside, 
Smiling the hoy fell dead. 
Rh. Browning 
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The Pipes at Lucknow 


IPES of the misty moorlands, 
Voice of the glens and hills; 
The droning of the torrents, 
The treble of the rills! 
Not the braes of broom and heather, 
Nor the mountains dark with rain, 
Nor maiden bower, nor border tower, 
Have heard your sweetest strain! 


Dear to the Lowland reaper, 
And plaided mountaineer, — 
To the cottage and the castle— 
The Scottish pipes are dear ;— 
Sweet sounds the ancient pibroch 
O’er mountain, loch, and glade; 
But the sweetest of all music 
The pipes at Lucknow played. 


Day by day the Indian tiger 
Louder yelled, and nearer crept; 
Round and round the jungle-serpent 
Near and nearer circles swept. 
‘Pray for rescue, wives and mothers,— 
Pray to-day! ’ the soldier said; 
‘To-morrow, death’s between us 
And the wrong and shame we dread.’ 


O, they listened, looked, and waited, 
Till their hope became despair ; 

And the sobs of low bewailing 
Filled the pauses of their prayer. 


9! 
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Then up spake a Scottish maiden, 
With her ear unto the ground: 

‘Dinna ye hear it?—dinna ye hear it? 
The pipes o’ Havelock sound! ’ 


Hushed the wounded man his groaning; 
Hushed the wife her little ones; 
Alone they heard the drum-roll 
And the roar of Sepoy guns. 
But to sounds of home and childhood 
The Highland ear was true; 
As her mother’s cradle-crooning 
The mountain pipes she knew. 


Like the march of soundless music 
Through the vision of the seer, 
More of feeling than of hearing, 
Of the heart than of the ear, 
She knew the droning pibroch, 
She knew the Campbell’s call; 
‘Hark! hear ye no’ MacGregor’s— 
The grandest o’ them all!’ 


O, they listened, dumb and breathless, 
And they caught the sound at last; 
Faint and far beyond the Goomtee 
Rose and fell the piper’s blast! 
Then a burst of wild thanksgiving 
Mingled woman’s voice and man’s; 
‘God be praised!—the march of Havelock! 
The piping of the clans!’ 


Louder, nearer, fierce as vengeance, 
Sharp and shrill as swords at strife, 

Came the wild MacGregor’s clan-call 
Stinging all the air to life. 
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But when the far-off dust-cloud 
To plaided legions grew, 

Full tenderly and blithesomely 
The pipes of rescue blew! 


Round the silver domes of Lucknow, 
Moslem mosque and Pagan shrine, 
Breathed the air to Britons dearest, 
The air of Auld Lang Syne. 
O’er the cruel roll of war-drums 
Rose that sweet and home-like strain; 
And the tartan clove the turban, 
As the Goomtee cleaves the plain. 


Dear to the corn-land reaper 
And plaided mountaineer, — 
To the cottage and the castle 
The piper’s song is dear. 
Sweet sounds the Gaelic pibroch 
O’er mountain, glen, and glade; 
But the sweetest of all music 
The Pipes at Lucknow played! 


J. G. Whittier 
& 


My Heart's in the Highlands 


Y heart’s in the Highlands, my heart is not here; 
My heart’s in the Highlands a-chasing the deer; 
Chasing the wild deer, and following the roe, 
My heart’s in the Highlands wherever I go! 


Farewell to the Highlands, farewell to the North, 
The birth-place of valour, the country of worth; 
Wherever I wander, wherever I rove, 

The hills of the Highlands for ever I love. 
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Farewell to the mountains high covered with snow; 
Farewell to the straths and green valleys below; 
Farewell to the forests and wild-hanging woods; 
Farewell to the torrents and loud-pouring floods! 


My heart’s in the Highlands, my heart is not here; 
My heart’s in the Highlands, a-chasing the deer; 
Chasing the wild deer, and following the roe, 

My heart’s in the Highlands wherever I go! 


R. Burns 
= 


Scots! wha hae wi Wallace 
Bled 


COTS! wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 
Scots! wham Bruce has aften led, 
Welcome to your gory bed, 
Or to victory! 
Now’s the day, and now’s the hour; 
See the front o’ battle lour: 
See approach proud Edward’s power— 
Chains and slavery! 


Wha will be a traitor knave? 
Wha can fill a coward’s grave? 
Wha sae base as be a slave? 

Let him turn and flee! 
Wha for Scotland’s king and law 
Freedom’s sword will strongly draw? 
Freeman stand, or freeman fa’? 

Let him on wi’ me! 


By oppression’s woes and pains! 

By your sons in servile chains! 

We will drain our dearest veins, 
But they shall be free! 
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Lay the proud usurpers low! 

Tyrants fall in every foe! 

Liberty’s in every blow !— 
Let us do or die! 


R. Burns 
e 


Hohenlinden 


N Linden, when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay th’ untrodden snow; 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 


But Linden saw another sight, 

When the drum beat, at dead of night, 

Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 


By torch and trumpet fast arrayed, 

Each warrior drew his battle-blade, 

And furious every charger neighed, 
To join the dreadful revelry. 


Then shook the hills with thunder riven; 

Then rushed the steed to battle driven, 

And louder than the bolts of Heaven, 
Far flashed the red artillery. 


But redder yet that light shall glow 

On Linden’s hills of stainéd snow; 

And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 


’Tis morn, but scarce yon level sun 

Can pierce the war-clouds, rolling dun, 

Where furious Frank, and fiery Hun, 
Shout in their sulph’rous canopy. 
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The combat deepens. On, ye brave 

Who rush to glory, or the grave! 

Wave, Munich! all thy banners wave! 
And charge with all thy chivalry! 


Few, few shall part, where many meet! 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet, 
And every turf beneath their feet 

Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre. 


T. Campbell 
e 


The Destruction of 
Sennacherib 


HE Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 

And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 


Like the leaves of the forest when Summer is green, 

‘That host, with their banners, at sunset were seen: 

Like the leaves of the forest when Autumn hath 
blown, 

That host on the morrow lay withered and strown. 


For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast, 

And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed; 

And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill, 

And their hearts but once heaved, and for ever grew 
still! 


And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 

But through it there rolled not the breath of his pride: 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 
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And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 

With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail; 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 
The lances unlifted, the trumpets unblown. 


And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal; 

And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord! 


Lord Byron 
= 


The Outlaw’'s Song 


HE chough and crow to roost are gone, 
The owl sits on the tree, 
The hushed wind wails with feeble moan, 
Like infant charity. 
The wild-fire dances on the fen, 
The red-star sheds its ray; 
Up rouse ye then, my merry men! 
It is our op’ning day. 


Both child and nurse are fast asleep, 
And closed is every flower, 

And winking tapers faintly peep 
High from my lady’s bower; 

Bewildered hinds with shortened ken 
Shrink on their murky way; 

Up rouse ye then, my merry men! 
It is our op’ning day. 


Nor board nor garner own we now, 
Nor roof nor latchéd door, 

Nor kind mate, bound by holy vow 
To bless a good man’s store; 
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Noon lulls us in a gloomy den, 
And night is grown our day; 
Up rouse ye then, my merry men! 

And use it as ye may. 


Joanna Baillie 
e 


Lock the Door, Lariston 


OCK the door, Lariston, lion of Liddesdale; 
Lock the door, Lariston, Lowther comes on; 
The Armstrongs are flying, 
The widows are crying, 
The Castletown’s burning, and Oliver’s gone! 


‘ Lock the door, Lariston—high on the weather-gleam 
See how the Saxon plumes bob on the sky— 
Yeoman and carbineer, 
Billman and halberdier, 
Fierce is the foray, and far is the cry! 


‘ Bewcastle brandishes high his broad scimitar ; 
Ridley is riding his fleet-footed grey; 

Hidley and Howard there, 

Wandale and Windermere; 
Lock the door, Lariston; hold them at bay. 


‘Why dost thou smile, noble Elliot of Lariston ? 
Why does the joy-candle gleam in thine eye? 
Thou bold Border ranger, 
Beware of thy danger ; 
Thy foes are relentless, determined, and nigh.’ 


Jack Elliot raised up his steel bonnet and lookit, 
His hand grasped the sword with a nervous embrace: 
‘Ah, welcome, brave foemen, 
On earth there are no men 
More gallant to meet in the foray or chase! 
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‘ Little know you of the hearts I have hidden here; 
Little know you of our moss-troopers’ might— 
Linhope and Sorbie true, 
Sundhope and Milburn too, 
Gentle in manners, but lions in fight! 


‘I have Mangerton, Ogilvie, Raeburn, and Netherbie, 
Old Sim of Whitram, and all his array; 

Come all Northumberland, 

Teesdale and Cumberland, 
Here at the Breaken tower end shall the fray! ’ 


Scowled the broad sun o’er the links of green Liddes- 
dale, 
Red as the beacon-light tipped he the wold; 
Many a bold martial eye 
Mirrored that morning sky, 
Never more oped on his orbit of gold. 


Shrill was the bugle’s note, dreadful the warriors’ 
shout, 
Lances and halberds in splinters were borne; 
Helmet and hauberk then 
Braved the claymore in vain, 
Buckler and armlet in shivers were shorn. 


See how they wane—the proud files of the Winder- 
mere ! 
Howard! ah, woe to thy hopes of the day! 
Hear the wide welkin rend, 
While the Scots’ shouts ascend— 
‘Elliot of Lariston, Elliot for aye!’ 
James Hogg 
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Lochinvar 


YOUNG Lochinvar is come out of the west, 
Through all the wide border his steed was the 
best ; 
And save his good broadsword, he weapons had none, 
He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone. 
So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 
There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 


He staid not for brake, and he stopped not for stone, 
He swam the Eske river where ford there was none; 
But ere he alighted at Netherby gate, 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late; 
For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war, 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 


So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 

Among bride’s-men, and kinsmen, and brothers, and 
all: 

Then spoke the bride’s father, his hand on his sword, 

(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word), 

“O come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar?’ 


‘T long wooed your daughter, my suit you denied ; — 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide— 
And now am I come, with this lost love of mine, 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far, 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar.’ 


The bride kissed the goblet: the knight took it up, 
He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the cup. 
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She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh, 
With a smile on her lips, and a tear in her eye. 

He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar,— 
‘ Now tread we a measure! ’ said young Lochinvar. 


So stately his form, and so lovely her face, 

That never a hall such a galliard did grace; 

While her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 
And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and 


plume; : 

And the bride-maidens whispered, ‘ ’Twere better by 
far, 

To have matched our fair cousin with young Loch- 
invar.’ 


One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear, 

When they reached the hall-door, and the charger 
stood near; 

So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung! 

‘ She is won! we are gone, over bank, bush, and scaur ; 

They’ll have fleet steeds that follow,’ quoth young 
Lochinvar. 


There was mounting ’mong Graemes of the Netherby 
clan; 

Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and 
they ran: 

There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lee, 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne’er did they see. 

So daring in love, and so dauntless in war, 

Have ye e’er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar? 


Sir W. Scott 
ry 
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Gathering Song of Donald > 
Dhu 


IBROCH of Donuil Dhu, 
Pibroch of Donuil, 
Wake thy wild voice anew, 
Summon Clan Conuil. 
Come away, come away, 

Hark to the summons |! 
Come in your war array, 
Gentles and commons. 


Come from deep glen, and 
From mountain so rocky, 
The war-pipe and pennon 
Are at Inverlochy. 
Come every hill-plaid, and 
True heart that wears one, 
Come every steel-blade, and 
Strong hand that bears one. 


Leave untended the herd, 
The flock without shelter ; 
Leave the corpse uninterred, 
The bride at the altar; 
Leave the deer, leave the steer, 
Leave nets and barges: 
Come with your fighting gear, 
Broadswords and targes. 


- Come as the winds come, when 
Forests are rended, 
Come as the waves come, when 
Navies are stranded ; 
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Faster come, faster come, 
Faster and faster, 

Chief, vassal, page and groom, 
Tenant and master. 


Fast they come, fast they come, © 
See how they gather! 

Wide waves the eagle plume, 
Blended with heather. 

Cast your plaids, draw your blades, 
Forward, each man, set! 

Pibroch of Donuil Dhu 
Knell for the onset! 


Sir W. Scott 
= 
The War Song of Dinas 
Vawr 


HE mountain sheep are sweeter, 
But the valley sheep are fatter ; 

We therefore deemed it meeter 

To carry off the latter. 

We made an expedition ; 

We met an host and quelled it! 

We forced a strong position, 

And killed the men who held it. 


On Dyfed’s richest valley, 

Where herds of kine were browsing, 
We made a mighty sally, 

To furnish our carousing. 

Fierce warriors rushed to meet us; 

We met them, and o’erthrew them: 
They struggled hard to beat us; 

But we conquered them, and slew them. 
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As we drove our prize at leisure, 
The king marched forth to catch us: 
His rage surpassed all measure, 

But his people could not match us. 
He fled to his hall-pillars ; 

And, ere our force we led off, 

Some sacked his house and cellars, 
While others cut his head off. 


We there, in strife bewildering, 
Spilt blood enough to swim in, 
We orphaned many children, 
And widowed many women. 
The eagles and the ravens 

We glutted with our foemen, 
The heroes and the cravens, 

The spearsmen and the bowmen. 


We brought away from battle, 

And much their land bemoaned them, 
Two thousand head of cattle, 

And the head of him who owned them: 
Ednyfed, King of Dyfed, 

His head was borne before us; 

His wine and beasts supplied our feasts, 
And his overthrow, our chorus. 


T. L. Peacock 
= 


The Old Navy 


HE captain stood on the carronade: ‘ First lieu- 
tenant,’ says he, 
‘Send all my merry men aft here, for they must list 
to me; 
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I haven’t the gift of the gab, my sons—because I’m 
bred to the sea; 
That ship there is a Frenchman, who means to fight 
with we. 
And odds bobs, hammer and tongs, long as I’ve 
been to sea, 
I’ve fought ’gainst every odds—but I’ve gained 
the victory! 


‘ That ship there is a Frenchman, and if we don’t take 
she, 
*Tis a thousand bullets to one, that she will capture we: 
I haven’t the gift of the gab, my boys; so each man 
to his gun; 
If she’s not mine in half an hour, I’ll flog each 
mother’s son. 
For odds bobs, hammer and tongs, long as I’ve 
been to sea, 
I’ve fought ’gainst every odds—and I’ve gained 
the victory!’ 


We fought for twenty minutes, when the Frenchman 
had enough; 
‘I little thought,’ said he, ‘that your men were of 
such stuff’; 
The captain took the Frenchman’s sword, a low bow 
made to he: 
‘TI haven’t the gift of the gab, monsieur, but polite 
I wish to be. 
And odds bobs, hammer and tongs, long as I’ve 
been to sea, 
I’ve fought ’gainst every odds—and I’ve gained 
the victory! ’ 


Our captain sent for all of us: ‘My merry men,’ said he, 
‘I haven’t the gift of the gab, my lads, but yet I 
thankful be: 
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You’ve done your duty handsomely, each man stood 
to his gun; 
If you hadn’t, you villains, as sure as day, I’d have 
flogged each mother’s son. 
For odds bobs, hammer and tongs, as long as 
I’m at sea, 
I'll fight ’gainst every odds—and I’ll gain the 
victory!’ 
Captain Marryat 
= 


Tom Bowling 


ERE, a sheer hulk, lies poor Tom Bowling, 
The darling of our crew; 

No more he’ll hear the tempest howling, 

For death has broached him to. 
His form was of the manliest beauty, 

His heart was kind and soft; 
Faithful, below, he did his duty; 

But now he’s gone aloft. 


Tom never from his word departed, 
His virtues were so rare, 

His friends were many and true-hearted, 
His Poll was kind and fair: 

And then he’d sing, so blithe and jolly, 
Ah, many’s the time and oft! 

But mirth is turned to melancholy, 
For Tom is gone aloft. 


Yet shall poor Tom find pleasant weather, 
‘When He, who all commands, 

Shall give, to call life’s crew together, 
The word to pipe ‘ all hands.’ 
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Thus Death, who kings and tars despatches, 
In vain Tom’s life has doffed: 
For though his body’s under hatches, 


His soul has gone aloft. 
C. Dibdin 


= 


The Sailor's Consolation 


NE night came on a hurricane, 
The sea was mountains rolling, 
When Barney Buntline turned his quid, 
And said to Billy Bowling: 
‘A strong nor-wester’s blowing, Bill; 
Hark! don’t ye hear it roar now? 
Lord help ’em, how I pities all 
Unhappy folks on shore now! 


‘ Fool-hardy chaps who live in town, 
What danger they are all in, 

And now are quaking in their beds, 
For fear the roof should fall in: 
Poor creatures, how they envies us, 

And wishes, I’ve a notion, 
For our good luck, in such a storm, 
To be upon the ocean. 


‘But as for them who’re out all day, 
On business from their houses, 

And late at night are coming home, 
To cheer the babes and spouses ; 

While you and I, Bill, on the deck, 
Are comfortably lying, 

My eyes! what tiles and chimney-pots 
About their heads are flying! 
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‘ And very often we have heard 
How men are killed and undone, 

By overturns of carriages, 
By thieves and fires in London. 

We know what risks all landsmen run, 
From noblemen to tailors; 

Then, Bill, let us thank Providence 
That you and I are sailors! ’ 


ey C. Dibdin 


Bay Billy 


; WAS the last fight at Fredericksburg— 
Perhaps the day you reck, 
Our boys, the Twenty-Second Maine, 
Kept Early’s men in check. 
Just where Wade Hampton boomed away 
The fight went neck and neck. 


All day the weaker wing we held, 
And held it with a will. 

Five several stubborn times we charged 
The battery on the hill, 

And five times beaten back, re-formed, 
And kept our columns still. 


At last from out the centre fight, 
Spurred up a general’s aide. 

‘That battery must silenced be! ’ 
He cried, as past he sped. 

Our colonel simply touched his cap, 
And then, with measured tread, 


To lead the crouching line once more 
The grand old fellow came. 
No wounded man but raised his head 
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And strove to gasp his name, 
And those who could not speak nor stir, 
‘God blessed him ’ just the same. 


For he was all the world to us, 
That hero gray and grim. 

Right well we knew that fearful slope 
We’d climb with none but him, 

Though while his white head led the way 
We’d charge hell’s portals in. 


This time we were not half-way up, 
When, midst the storm of shell, 
Our leader, with his sword upraised, 

Beneath our bayonets fell. 
And as we bore him back, the foe 
Set up a joyous yell. 


Our hearts went with him. Back we swept, 
And when the bugle said 

‘Up, charge, again! ’ no man was there 
But hung his doggéd head. 

‘We’ve no one left to lead us now,’ 
The sullen soldiers said. 


Just then before the laggard line 
The colonel’s horse we spied, 

Bay Billy with his trappings on, 
His nostrils swelling wide, 

As though still on his gallant back 
The master sat astride. 


Right royally he took the place 
That was of old his wont, 

And with a neigh that seemed to say, 
Above the battle’s brunt, 

‘How can the Twenty-Second charge, 
If I am not in front?’ 
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Like statues rooted there we stood, 
And gazed a little space, 

Above that floating mane we missed 
The dear familiar face; 

But we saw Bay Billy’s eyes of fire, 
And it gave us heart of grace. 


No bugle-call could rouse us all 
As that brave sight had done, 
Down all the battered line we felt 

A lightning impulse run. 
Up! up the hill we followed Bill, 
And we captured every gun! 


And when upon the conquered height 
Died out the battle’s hum, 

Vainly mid living and the dead 
We sought our leader dumb. 

It seemed as if a spectre steed 
To win that day had come. 


And then the dusk and dew of night 
Fell softly o’er the plain, 

As though o’er man’s dread work of death 
The angels wept again, 

And drew night’s curtain gently round 
A thousand beds of pain. 


All night the surgeons’ torches went, 
The ghastly rows between, — 

All night with solemn step I paced 
The torn and bloody green. 

But who that fought in the big war 
Such dread sights have not seen? 


At last the morning broke. The lark 
Sang in the merry skies, 
As if to e’en the sleepers there 
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It bade awake and rise! 
Though naught but that last trump of all 
Could ope their heavy eyes. 


And thei once more with banners gay, 
Stretched out the long brigade. 

Trimly upon the furrowed field 
The troops stood on parade, 

And bravely mid the ranks were closed 
The gaps the fight had made. 


Not half the Twenty-Second’s men 
Were in their place that morn; 
And Corporal Dick, who yester-noon 

Stood six brave fellows on, 
Now touched my elbow in the ranks, 
For all between were gone. 


Ah! who forgets that dreary hour 
When, as with misty eyes, 

To call the old familiar roll 
The solemn sergeant tries, — 

One feels that thumping of the heart 
As no prompt voice replies. 


And as in faltering tone and slow 
The last few names were said, 

Across the field some missing horse 
Toiled up the weary tread, 

It caught the sergeant’s eye, and quick 
Bay Billy’s name he read. 


Yes! there the old bay hero stood, 
All safe from battle’s harms, 

And ere an order could be heard, 
Or the bugle’s quick alarms, 

Down all the front, from end to end, 
The troops presented arms! 
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Not all the shoulder-straps on earth 
Could still our mighty cheer ; 

And ever from that famous day, 
When rang the roll-call clear, 

Bay Billy’s name was read, and then 
The whole line answered, ‘ Here! ’ 


F. H. Gassaway 
= 


She Dwelt among the 
Untrodden Ways 


HE dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove, 
A maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few to love: 


A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye! 
—Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 


She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be; 

But she is in her grave, and, oh, 
The difference to me! 


Wm. Wordsworth 
= 


The Three Fishers 


HREE fishers went sailing away to the West, 
Away to the West as the sun went down; 
Each thought on the woman who loved him the best, 
And the children stood watching them out of the 
town; 
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For men must work, and women must weep, 
And there’s little to earn, and many to keep, 
Though the harbour-bar be moaning. 


Three wives sat up in the lighthouse tower, 
And trimmed their lamps as the sun went down, 
And they looked at the squall, and they looked at the 
shower, 
And the night-rack came rolling up, ragged and 
brown; 
But men must work, and women must weep, 
Though storms be sudden, and waters deep, 
And the harbour-bar be moaning. 


Three corpses lay out on the shining sands, 

In the morning gleam as the tide went down, 
And the women are weeping and wringing their hands, 

For those who will never come home to the town; 
For men must work, and women must weep, 
And the sooner it’s over, the sooner to sleep, 

And good-bye to the bar and its moaning. 
C. Kingsley 
= 


A Wish 


UST a path that is sure, 
Thorny or not, 
And a heart honest and pure, 
Keeping the path that is sure, 
That be my lot. 


Just plain duty to know, 
Irksome or not, 

And truer and better to grow 

In doing the duty I know, 
That I have sought. 
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Just to keep battling on, 
Weary or not, 

Sure of the Right alone, 

As I keep battling on, 
True to my thought. 


Walter C. Smith 


= 


The Gift of Tritemius 


RITEMIUS of Herbipolis one day 

While kneeling at the altar’s foot to pray, 
Alone with God, as was his pious choice, 
Heard from without a miserable voice,— 
A sound which seemed of all sad things to tell 
As of a lost soul crying out of hell. 
Thereat the Abbot paused; the chain whereby 
His thoughts went upward broken by that cry; 
And looking from the casement, saw below 
A wretched woman with grey hair aflow, 
And withered hands held up to him, who cried 
For alms as one who might not be denied. 


She cried, ‘ For the dear love of Him who gave 
His life for ours, my child from bondage save,— 
My beautiful brave first-born, chained with slaves 
In the Moor’s galley, where the sun-smit waves 
Lap the white walls of Tunis!’ ‘What I can 

I give,’ Tritemius said: ‘ my prayers.’—‘ O man 
Of God,’ she cried, for grief had made her bold, 
‘Mock me not thus; I ask not prayers, but 

gold. 

Words will not serve me, alms alone suffice; 
Even while I speak perchance my first-born dies.’ 
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‘Woman!’ Tritemius answered, ‘from our door 

None go unfed; hence we are always poor; 

A single soldo is our only store. 

Thou hast our prayers; what can we give thee 
more?’ 


“Give me,’ she said, ‘ the silver candlesticks 
On either side of the great crucifix; 

God well may spare them on His errand sped, 
Or He can give you golden ones instead.’ 


Then spake Tritemius, ‘Even as thy word, 
Woman, so be it! (Our most gracious Lord, 
Who loveth mercy more than sacrifice, 
Pardon me if a human soul I prize 

Above the gifts upon His altar piled!) 

Take what thou askest and redeem thy child.’ 
But his hand trembled as the holy alms 

He placed within the beggar’s eager palms; 
And as she vanished down the linden shade, 
He bowed his head and for forgiveness prayed. 


So the day passed, and when the twilight came 
He woke to find the chapel all aflame, 

And, dumb with grateful wonder to behold 
Upon the altar, candlesticks of gold! 


J. G. Whittier 
& 


The Oxen 


HRISTMAS Eve, and twelve of the clock. 
‘ Now they are all on their knees,’ 
An elder said as we sat in a flock 
By the embers in hearthside ease. 
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We pictured the meek mild creatures where 
They dwelt in their strawy pen, 

Nor did it occur to one of us there 
To doubt they were kneeling then. 


So fair a fancy few would weave 
In these years! Yet, I feel, 

If some one said on Christmas Eve, 
‘Come; see the oxen kneel 


‘In the lonely barton by yonder coomb 
Our children used to know,’ 
I should go with him in the gloom, 
Hoping it might be so. 
Thomas Hardy 
% 


Messmates 


E gave us all a good-bye cheerily 
At the first dawn of day; 
We dropped him down the side full drearily 
When the light died away. 
It’s a dead dark watch that he’s a-keeping there, 
And a long, long night that lags a-creeping there, 
Where the Trades and the tides roll over him 
And the great ships go by. 


He’s there alone with green seas rocking him 
For a thousand miles around; 

He’s there alone with dumb things mocking him, 
And we’re homeward bound. 

It’s a long, lone watch that he’s a-keeping there, 

And a dead cold night that lags a-creeping there, 

While the months and the years roll over him 
And the great ships go by. 
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I wonder if the tramps come near enough 
As they thrash to and fro, 
And the battleships’ bells ring clear enough 
To be heard down below; 
If through all the lone watch that he’s a-keeping there, 
And the long, cold night that lags a-creeping there, 
The voices of the sailor-men shall comfort him 
When the great ships go by. 


Sir Henry Newbolt 


The Seekers 


RIENDS and loves we have none, nor wealth, nor 
blest abode, 
But the hope, the burning hope, and the road, the open 
road. 


Not for us are content, and quiet, and peace of mind, 
For we go seeking cities that we shall never find. 


There is no solace on earth for us—for such as we— 
Who search for the hidden beauty that eyes may never 
see. 


Only the road and the dawn, the sun, the wind, the rain, 
And the watch-fire under the stars, and sleep, and the 
road again. 


We seek the city of God, and the haunt where beauty 
dwells, 

And we find the noisy mart and the sound of burial 
bells. 


Never the golden city, where radiant people meet, 
But the dolorous town where mourners are going 
about the street. 
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We travel the dusty road, till the light of the day is 
dim, 
And sunset shows us spires away on the world’s rim. 


We travel from dawn to dusk, till the day is past and 


by, 
Seeking the Holy City beyond the rim of the sky. 


Friends and loves we have none, nor wealth, nor blest 
abode, 
But the hope, the burning hope, and the road, the open 
road. 
John Masefield 
= 


Sir Humphrey Gilbert 


OUTHWARD with fleet of ice 
Sailed the corsair Death; 
Wild and fast blew the blast, 
And the east wind was his breath. 


His lordly ships of ice 
Glisten in the sun; 

On each side, like pennons wide, 
Flashing crystal streamlets run. 


His sails of white sea-mist 
Dripped with silver rain; 

But where he passed there were cast 
Leaden shadows o’er the main. 


Eastward from Campobello 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert sailed; 
Three days or more seaward he bore, 
Then, alas! the land-wind failed. 
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Alas! the land-wind failed, 
And ice-cold grew the night; 

And never more, on sea or shore, 
Should Sir Humphrey see the light. 


He sat upon the deck, 
The Book was in his hand; 

‘Do not fear! Heaven is near,’ 
He said, ‘ by water as by land!’ 


In the first watch of the night, 
Without a signal’s sound, 

Out of the sea, mysteriously, 
The fleet of Death rose all around. 


The moon and the evening star 
Were hanging in the shrouds; 
Every mast, as it passed, 
Seemed to rake the passing clouds. 


They grappled with their prize, 
At midnight black and cold! 
As of a rock was the shock; 
Heavily the ground-swell rolled. 


Southward through day and dark, 
They drift in close embrace, 

With mist and rain o’er the open main; 
Yet there seems no change of place. 


Southward, for ever southward, 
They drift through dark and day; 

And like a dream in the Gulf-stream 
Sinking, vanish all away. 


H. W. Long fellow 
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The Cloud 


BRING fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 

From the seas and the streams; 

I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noonday dreams. 

From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 
The sweet buds every one, 

When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast, 
As she dances about the sun. 

I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 
And whiten the green plains under, 

And then again I dissolve it in rain, 
And laugh as I pass in thunder. 


I sift the snow on the mountains below, 
And their great pines groan aghast; 
And all the night ’tis my pillow white, 
While I sleep in the arms of the blast. 
Sublime on the towers of my skiey bowers, 
Lightning my pilot sits ; 
In a cavern under is fettered the thunder, 
It struggles and howls at fits; 
Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion, 
This pilot is guiding me, 
Lured by the love of the genii that move 
In the depths of the purple sea; 
Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills, 
Over the lakes and the plains, 
Wherever he dream, under mountain or stream, 
The Spirit he loves remains; 
And I all the while bask in Heaven’s blue smile, 
Whilst he is dissolving in rains, 
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The sanguine Sunrise, with his meteor eyes, 
And his burning plumes outspread, 
Leaps on the back of my sailing rack, 
When the morning star shines dead, 
As on the jag of a mountain crag, 
Which an earthquake rocks and swings, 
An eagle alit one moment may sit 
In the light of its golden wings. 
And when Sunset may breathe, from the lit sea 
beneath, 
Its ardours of rest and of love, 
And the crimson pall of eve may fall 
From the depth of Heaven above, 
With wings folded I rest, on mine airy nest, 
As still as a brooding dove. 


That orbéd maiden with white fire laden, 
Whom mortals call the Moon, 

Glides glimmering o’er my fleece-like floor, 
By the midnight breezes strewn; 

And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 
Which only the angels hear, 

May have broken the woof of my tent’s thin roof, 
The stars peep behind her and peer; 

And I iaugh to see them whirl and flee, 
Like a swarm of golden bees, 

When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent, 
Till the calm rivers, lakes and seas, 

Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high, 
Are each paved with the Moon and these. 


I bind the Sun’s throne with a burning zone, 
And the Moon’s with a girdle of pearl; 

The volcanoes are dim, and the stars reel and swim, 
When the whirlwinds my banner unfurl. 
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From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape, 
Over a torrent sea, 
Sunbeam-proof, I hang like a roof, 
The mountains its columns be. 
The triumphal arch through which I march 
With hurricane, fire and snow, 
When the Powers of the air are chained to my chair, 
Is the million-coloured bow; 
The sphere-fire above its soft colours wove, 
While the moist Earth was laughing below. 


I am the daughter of Earth and Water, 
And the nursling of the Sky; 
I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores; 
I change, but I cannot die. 
For after the rain when with never a stain, 
The pavilion of Heaven is bare, 
And the winds and sunbeams with their convex gleams, 
Build up the blue dome of air, 
I silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 
And out of the caverns of rain, 
Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the 
tomb, 
I arise and unbuild it again. 
P. B. Shelley 


= 


The Forsaken Merman 


OME, dear children, let us away; 
Down and away below. 
Now my brothers call from the bay; 
Now the great winds shorewards blow; 
Now the salt tides seawards flow; 
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Now the wild white horses play, 
Champ and chafe and toss in the spray. 
Children dear, let us away. 

This way, this way. 


Call her once before you go. 
Call once yet. 
In a voice that she will know: 
‘Margaret! Margaret! ’ 
Children’s voices should be dear 
(Call once more) to a mother’s ear; 
Children’s voices, wild with pain. 
Surely she will come again. 
Call her once and come away, 
This way, this way. 
‘ Mother dear, we cannot stay.’ 
The wild white horses foam and fret. 
Margaret! Margaret! 


Come, dear children, come away down. 
Call no more. 

One last look at the white-walled town, 

And the little grey church on the windy shore, 
Then come down. 

She will not come though you call all day. 
Come away, come away. 


Children dear, was it yesterday 
We heard the sweet bells over the bay? 

In the caverns where we lay, 

Through the surf and through the swell, 
The far-off sound of a silver bell? 
Sand-strewn caverns, cool and deep, 
Where the winds are all asleep; 
Where the spent lights quiver and gleam; 
Where the salt weed sways in the stream; 
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Where the sea-beasts ranged all round 

Feed in the ooze of their pasture-ground; 

Where the sea-snakes coil and twine, 

Dry their mail and bask in the brine; 

Where great whales come sailing by, 

Sail and sail, with unshut eye, 

Round the world for ever and aye? 
When did music come this way? 
Children dear, was it yesterday ? 


Children dear, was it yesterday 
(Call yet once) that she went away? 
Once she sate with you and me, 
On a red-gold throne in the heart of the sea, 
And the youngest sate on her knee. 
She combed its bright hair, and she tended it well, 
When down swung the sound of the far-off bell. 
She sighed, she looked up through the clear green sea. 
She said, ‘I must go, for my kinsfolk pray 
In the little grey church on the shore to-day. 
’Twill be Easter-time in the world—ah me! 
And I lose my poor soul, Merman, here with thee.’ 
I said, ‘Go up, dear heart, through the waves. 
Say thy prayer, and come back to the kind sea-caves.’ 
She smiled, she went up through the surf in the bay. 
Children dear, was it yesterday ? 


Children dear, were we long alone? 

‘The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan. 

Long prayers,’ I said, ‘in the world they say. 
Come,’ I said, and we rose through the surf in the bay. 
We went up the beach, by the sandy down 

Where the sea-stocks bloom, to the white-walled town. 
Through the narrow paved streets, where all was still, 
To the little grey church on the windy hill. 
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From the church came a murmur of folk at their 
prayers, 
But we stood without in the cold blowing airs. 
We climbed on the graves, on the stones, worn with 
rains, 
And we gazed up the aisle through the small leaded 
panes. 
She sate by the pillar; we saw her clear: 
‘Margaret, hist! come quick, we are here. 
Dear heart,’ I said, ‘ we are long alone. 
The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan.’ 
But, ah, she gave me never a look, 
For her eyes were sealed to the holy book. 
Loud prays the priest; shut stands the door, 
Come away, children, call no more. 
Come away, come down, call no more. 


Down, down, down. 
Down to the depths of the sea. 
She sits at her wheel in the humming town, 
Singing most joyfully. 
Hark, what she sings: ‘ O joy, O joy, 
For the humming street, and the child with its toy, 
For the priest, and the bell, and the holy well. 
For the wheel where I spun, 
And the blessed light of the sun.’ 
And so she sings her fill, 
Singing most joyfully, 
Till the shuttle falls from her hand, 
And the whizzing wheel stands still. 
She steals to the window, and looks at the sand; 
And over the sand at the sea; 
And her eyes are set in a stare; 
And anon there breaks a sigh, 
And anon there drops a tear, 
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From a sorrow-clouded eye, 
And a heart sorrow-laden, 
A long, long sigh. 
For the cold strange eyes of a little Mer- 
maiden 
And the gleam of her golden hair. 


Come away, away, children. 
Come, children, come down. 
The hoarse wind blows colder; 
Lights shine in the town. 

She will start from her slumber 
When gusts shake the door; 
She will hear the winds howling, 
Will hear the waves roar. 

We shall see, while above us 
The waves roar and whirl, 

A ceiling of amber, 

A pavement of pearl. 

Singing, ‘Here came a mortal, 
But faithless was she. 

And alone dwell for ever 

The kings of the sea.’ 


But, children, at midnight, 
When soft the winds blow; 
When clear falls the moonlight; 
When spring-tides are low: 
When sweet airs come seaward 
From heaths starred with broom; 
And high rocks throw mildly 
On the blanched sands a gloom: 
Up the still, glistening beaches, 
Up the creeks we will hie; 

Over banks of bright seaweed 
The ebb-tide leaves dry. 
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We will gaze, from the sand-hills, 
At the white, sleeping town; 

At the church on the hill-side— 
And then come back down. 
Singing, ‘ There dwells a loved one, 

But cruel is she. 
She left lonely for ever 
The kings of the sea.’ 


Matthew Arnold 
S 


The Wanderer 


PON a mountain height far from the sea 
I found a shell, 
And to my listening ear the lonely thing 
Ever a song of ocean seemed to sing, 
Ever a tale of ocean seemed to tell. 


How came the shell upon that mountain height ? 
Ah, who can say? 

Whether there dropped by some too careless hand, 

Or whether cast when Ocean left the Land, 

Ere the Eternal had ordained the Day. 


Strange, was it not? Far from its native deep 
One song it sang,— 

Sang of the awful mysteries of the tide, 

Sang of the misty sea, profound and wide, — 

Ever with echoes of the ocean rang. 


And as the shell upon the mountain height 
Sings of the sea, 
So do I ever, leagues and leagues away,— 
So do I ever, wandering where I may— 
Sing, O my home! sing, O my home, of thee! 
Eugene Field 
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Tweedmouth Bar 


H! wide and winding river, 
You bring, it seems to me, 

The glamour of the Lowlands 

As gift unto the sea; 
The clink of spur and stirrup, 

The gleam of bit and lance, 
The spoil of all the Border, 

In riches of Romance. 


Beneath your silver burden 
The stars have heard you pass 
With laughter through the pebbles, 
With love-words through the grass, 
Where salted by the sea-winds, 
Massive and grand and gray, 
The rampart walls of Berwick 
Look scorn on Tweedmouth Bay. 


And when we lie a-dreaming, 
What wraiths of vessels ride, 
Ghost ships of song and story 
That drop with every tide! 
Their sails are woven moonlight, 
Each masthead lamp’s a star, 
When the white boats of Fancy 
Glide over Tweedmouth Bar. 


The sea mists stoop and wrap them, 
And none on earth may know 
Where they shall furl their topsails 

And let their anchors go; 
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For round the world and round again, 
They’ll find in fields a-far 

No knight to ride like Deloraine, 
Or love like Lochinvar ! 


Will H. Ogilvie 


% 


Drake's Drum 


RAKE he’s in his hammock an’ a thousand mile 
away, 
(Capten, art tha’sleepin’ there below ?), 
Slung atween the round shot in Nombre Dios Bay 
An’ dreamin’ ari the time o’ Plymouth Hoe. 
Yarnder lumes the Island, yarnder lie the ships, 
Wi’ sailor-lads a-dancin’ heel-an’-toe, 
An’ the shore-lights flashin’, and the night-tide dashin’, 
He sees et arl so plainly as he saw et long ago. 


Drake he was a Devon man, an’ ruled the Devon seas, 
(Capten, art tha sleepin’ there below ?), 

Rovin’ tho’ his death fell, he went wi’ heart at ease, 
An’ dreamin’ arl the time o’ Plymouth Hoe. 

‘Take my drum to England, hang et by the shore, 
Strike et when your powder’s runnin’ low; 

If the Dons sight Devon, I’ll quit the port o’ Heaven, 
An’ drum them up the channel as we drummed 

them long ago.’ 


Drake he’s in his hammock till the great Armadas 
come, 
(Capten, art tha sleepin’ there below ?), 
Slung atween the round shot, listenin’ for the drum, 
An’ dreamin’ arl the time o’ Plymouth Hoe. 
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Call him on the deep sea, call him up the Sound, 
Call him when ye sail to meet the foe; 
Where the old trade’s plyin’ an’ the old flag 
flyin’, 
They shall find him ware an’ wakin’, as they 
found him long ago! 
Sir Henry Newbolt 


= 


A Song of the Thames 


ORTH from the wolds where the west winds 
are blowing, 
Stealing unheeded by coppice and lea, 
Winds the young Thames, of his errand 
unknowing, 
Wanders and wonders with infantile glee. 
Hail to the River, brave little River, 
Light-hearted runner that starts for the Sea. 


Then, where the swimmer-limbs plunge in the 
noon-tide 

Then, where the racing oars flash as they flee, 

Friend of our youth, in the joy of the June-tide 

Oxford and Eton are lovers of thee. 

Hail to the River, life-giving River, 

Loving to linger, but bound for the Sea. 


Many his islets, but one on our loyalty 

Calls like a trumpet while Britain shall be; 
Many his islets, but Runnymede’s royalty 
Stands ever crowned in the hearts of the free. 
Hail to the River, famous old River, 
Runnymede’s River, roll proud to the Sea! 
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Then for his close—what were Tiber beside him, 
Danube or Neva, the Seine or the Spree? 
Heaving the fleets of the world that o’erride him, 
Broad and august as a nation’s decree. 

Hail to the River, regal old River, 

River of England, sweep on to the Sea! 


Ernest Myers 
= 


The Cavalier 


HILE the dawn on the mountain was misty 
and grey, 
My true love has mounted his steed and away, 
Over hill, over valley, o’er dale and o’er down; 
Heaven shield the brave Gallant that fights for the 
Crown! 


He has doffed the silk doublet the breastplate to bear, 

He has placed the steel-cap o’er his long-flowing hair, 

From his belt to his stirrup his broadsword hangs 
down,— 

Heaven shield the brave Gallant that fights for the 
Crown! 


For the rights of fair England that broadsword he 
draws; 

Her King is his leader, her Church is his cause; 

His watchword is honour, his pay is renown,— 

God strike with the Gallant that strikes for the Crown! 


They may boast of their Fairfax, their Waller, and all 

The round-headed rebels of Westminster Hall; 

But tell these bold traitors of London’s proud town 

That the spears of the North have encircled the 
Crown! 
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There’s Derby and Cavendish, dread of their foes; 

There’s Erin’s high Ormond, and Scotland’s Mont- 
rose! 

Would you match the base Skippon, and Massey and 
Brown 

With the Barons of England, that fight for the 
Crown? 


Now joy to the crest of the brave Cavalier! 

Be his banner unconquered, resistless his spear, 

Till in peace and in triumph his toils he may drown 

In a pledge to fair England, her Church, and her 
Crown! 


Sir W. Scott 
t 


The Knight's Tomb 


HERE is the grave of Sir Arthur O’Kellyn? 
Where may the grave of that good man be? 
By the side of a spring, on the breast of Helvellyn, 
Under the twigs of a young birch tree. 
The oak that in summer was sweet to hear, 
And rustled its leaves in the fall of the year, 
And whistled and roared in the winter alone, 
Is gone,—and the birch in its stead is grown.— 
The Knight’s bones are dust, 
And his good sword rust ;— 
His soul is with the saints, I trust. 


S. T. Coleridge 
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The Battle of Killiecrankie 


N the heights of Killiecrankie 
Yester-morn our army lay: 
Slowly rose the mist in columns 
From the river’s broken way; 
Hoarsely roared the swollen torrent, 
And the Pass was wrapped in gloom, 
When the clansmen rose together 
From their lair amidst the broom. 
Then we belted on our tartans, 

And our bonnets down we drew, 
And we felt our broadswords’ edges, 
And we proved them to be true; 
And we prayed the prayer of soldiers, 

‘And we cried the gathering cry, 
And we clasped the hands of kinsmen, 
And we swore to do or die! 
Then our leader rode before us 
On his war-horse black as night— 
Well the Cameronian rebels 
Knew that charger in the fight !— 
And a cry of exultation 
From the bearded warriors rose; 
For we loved the house of Claver’se, 
And we thought of good Montrose. 
But he raised his hand for silence— 
‘Soldiers! I have sworn a vow: 
Ere the evening star shall glisten 
On Schiehallion’s lofty brow, 
Either we shall rest in triumph, 
Or another of the Graemes 
Shall have died in battle-harness 
For his country and King James! 
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Think upon the Royal Martyr— 
Think of what his race endure— 
Think of him whom butchers murdered 
On the field of Magus Muir :— 
By his sacred blood I charge ye, 
By the ruined hearth and shrine— 
By the blighted hopes of Scotland, 
By your injuries and mine— 
Strike this day as if the anvil 
Lay beneath your blows the while, 
Be they covenanting traitors, 

Or the brood of false Argyle! 
Strike! and drive the trembling rebels 
Backward o’er the stormy Forth; 

Let them tell their pale Convention 

How they fared within the North. 
Let them tell that Highland honour 
' Is not to be bought nor sold, 
That we scorn their prince’s anger 
As we loathe his foreign gold. 
Strike! and when the fight is over 
If ye look in vain for me, 
Where the dead are lying thickest, 
Search for him that was Dundee! 


Loudly then the hills re-echoed 
With our answer to his call, 

But a deeper echo sounded 
In the bosoms of us all. 

Soon we heard a challenge trumpet 
Sounding in the Pass below, 

And the distant tramp of horses, 
And the voices of the foe. 

Down we crouched amid the bracken, 
Till the Lowland ranks drew near, 
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Panting like the hounds in summer, 
When they scent the stately deer. 
From the dark defile emerging, 
Next we saw the squadrons come, 
Leslie’s foot and Leven’s troopers 
Marching to the tuck of drum; 
Through the scattered wood of birches, 
O’er the broken ground and heath, 
Wound the long battalion slowly, 
Till they gained the plain beneath. 


Then we bounded from our covert.— 
Judge how looked the Saxons then, 
When they saw the rugged mountain 
Start to life with arméd men! 
Like a tempest down the ridges 
Swept the hurricane of steel, 
Rose the slogan of Macdonald, 
Flashed the broadsword of Lochiel! 
Vainly sped the withering volley 
’Mongst the foremost of our band; 
On we poured until we met them, 
Foot to foot, and hand to hand. 
Horse and man went down like driftwood 
When the floods are black at Yule, 
And their carcasses are whirling 
In the Garry’s deepest pool. 
Horse and man went down before us; 
Living foe there tarried none, 
On the field of Killiecrankie, 
When that stubborn fight was done! 


And the evening star was shining 
On Schiehallion’s distant head, 

When we wiped our bloody broadswords, 
And returned to count the dead. 
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There we found him gashed and gory, 
Stretched upon the cumbered plain, 
As he told us where to seek him, 
In the thickest of the slain. 
And a smile was on his visage, 
For within his dying ear 
Pealed the joyful note of triumph, 
And the clansmen’s clamorous cheer. 
So, amidst the battle’s thunder, 
Shot, and steel, and scorching flame, 
In the glory of his manhood 
Passed the spirit of the Graeme! 


W. E. Aytoun 
= 


The Battle of Naseby 


By Obadiah Bind-their-kings-in-chains-and-their-nobles 
with-links-of-iron, Sergeant in Ireton’s Regiment. 
H! wherefore come ye forth, in triumph from the 
North, 
With your hands, and your feet, and your raiment 
all red? 
And wherefore doth your rout send forth a joyous 
shout P 
And whence be the grapes of the wine-press which 
ye tread? 


Oh evil was the root, and bitter was the fruit, 
And crimson was the juice of the vintage that we 
trod ; 
For we trampled on the throng of the haughty and the 
strong, 
Who sate in the high places, and slew the saints of 
God. 
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It was about the noon of a glorious day of June, 
That we saw their banners dance, and their cuirasses 
shine, 
And the Man of Blood was there, with his long essenced 
hair, 
And Astley, and Sir Marmaduke, and Rupert of the 
Rhine. 


Like a servant of the Lord, with his Bible and his 
sword, 
The General rode along us to form us for the fight, 
When a murmuring sound broke out, and swelled into 
a shout, 
Among the godless horsemen upon the tyrant’s right. 


And hark! like the roar of the billows on the shore, 
The cry of battle rises along their charging line! 
For God! for the Cause! for the Church! for the 

Laws! 
For Charles, King of England, and Rupert of the 
Rhine! 


The furious German comes, with his clarions and his 
drums, 
His bravoes of Alsatia, and pages of Whitehall ; 
They are bursting on our flanks. Grasp your pikes, 
close your ranks, 
For Rupert never comes but to conquer or to fall. 


They are here! They rush on! We are broken! We 


are gone! 
Our left is borne before them like stubble on the 


blast. 
O Lord, put forth Thy might! O Lord, defend the 


right! 
Stand back to back, in God’s name, and fight it to 


the last. 
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Stout Skippon hath a wound; the centre hath given 
ground: 
Hark! hark !—What means the trampling of horse- 
men on our rear? 
Whose banner do I see, boys? ’Tis he, thank God, 
’tis he, boys, 
Bear up another minute: brave Oliver is here! 


Their heads all stooping low, their points all in a row, 

Like a whirlwind on the trees, like a deluge on the 
dykes, 

Our cuirassiers have Durst on the ranks of tne Accurst, 

And at a shock have scattered the forest of his pikes. 


Fast, fast, the gallants ride, in some safe nook to hide 
Their coward heads, predestined to rot on Temple 
Bar; 
And he—he turns, he flies!—shame on those cruel 
eyes 
That bore to look on torture, and dare not look on 
war ! 


Ho! comrades, scour the plain; and, ere ye strip the 
slain, 
First give another stab to make your search secure, 
Then shake from sleeves and pockets their broad- 
pieces and lockets, 
The tokens of the wanton, the plunder of the poor. 


Fools! your doublets shone with gold, and your hearts 
were gay and bold, 
When you kissed your lily hands to your lemans 
to-day ; 
And to-morrow shall the fox, from her chambers in 
the rocks, 
Lead forth her tawny cubs to howl above the prey. 
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Where be your tongues that late mocked at heaven 
and hell and fate, 
And the fingers that once were so busy with your 
blades, 
Your perfumed satin clothes, your catches and your 
oaths, 
Your stage-plays and your sonnets, your diamonds 
and your spades ? 


Down, down, for ever down with the mitre and the 
crown, 
With the Belial of the Court and the Mammon of the 
Pope; 
There is woe in Oxford’s Halls: there is wail in Dur- 
ham’s Stalls: 
The Jesuit smites his bosom: the Bishop rends his 
cope. 


And She of the seven hills shall mourn her children’s 
ills, 
And tremble when she thinks on the edge of Eng- 
land’s sword : 
And the Kings of earth in fear shall shudder when they 
hear 
What the hand of God hath wrought for the Houses 
and the Word. 
Lord Macaulay 


CF 


To the Cuc koo 


BLITHE new-comer! I have heard, 
I hear thee and rejoice. 
O cuckoo! shall I call thee bird, 
Or but a wandering voice? 
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While I am lying on the grass 
Thy twofold shout I hear; 

From hill to hill it seems to pass, 
At once far off and near. 


Though babbling only to the vale 
Of sunshine and of flowers, 
Thou bringest unto me a tale 
Of visionary hours. 


Thrice welcome, darling of the spring! 
Even yet thou art to me 

No bird, but an invisible thing, 
A voice, a mystery; 


The same whom in my schoolboy days 
I listened to; that cry 

Which made me look a thousand ways 
In bush, and tree, and sky. 


To seek thee did I often rove 
Through woods and on the green; 

And thou wert still a hope, a love; 
Still longed for, never seen! 


And I can listen to thee yet; 
Can lie upon the plain 

And listen, till I do beget 
That golden time again. 


O blesséd bird! the earth we pace 
Again appears to be 

An unsubstantial faery place, 
That is fit home for thee! 
Wm. Wordsworth 
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To the Cuckoo 


AIL, beauteous stranger of the grove! 
Thou messenger of spring! 
Now Heaven repairs thy rural seat, 
And woods thy welcome ring. 


What time the daisy decks the green, 
Thy certain voice we hear; 

Hast thou a star to guide thy path, 
Or mark the rolling year? 


Delightful visitant! with thee 
I hail the time of flowers, 

And hear the sound of music sweet 
From birds among the bowers. 


The schoolboy wandering through the wood 
To pull the primrose gay, 

Starts, the new voice of spring to hear, 
And imitates thy lay. 


What time the pea puts on the bloom 
Thou fliest thy vocal vale, 

An annual guest in other lands, 
Another spring to hail. 


Sweet bird! thy bower is ever green, 
Thy sky is ever clear; 

Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 
No winter in thy year! 


O could I fly, I’d fly with thee! 
We’d make, with joyful wing, 

Our annual visit o’er the globe, 
Companions of the spring. 


J. Logan 
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The Death of the Flowers 


HE melancholy days are come, the saddest of the 
year, 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows 
brown and sere. 

Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the withered 
leaves lie dead; 

They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the rabbit’s 
tread : 

The robin and the wren are flown, and from the shrubs 
the jay, 

And from the wood-top calls the crow through all the 
gloomy day. 


Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, that 
lately sprang and stood 

In brighter light and softer airs, a beauteous sister- 
hood ? 

Alas! they all are in their graves, the gentle race of 
flowers 

Are lying in their lowly beds, with the fair and good 
of ours: 

The rain is falling where they lie, but the cold Novem- 
ber rain 

Calls not, from out the gloomy earth, the lovely ones 
again, 


The wind-flower and the violet, they perished long ago, 

And the brier-rose and the orchis died amid the sum- 
mer glow; 

But on the hill the golden-rod, and the aster in the 
wood, 

And the yellow sunflower by the brook in autumn 
beauty stood, 
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Till fell the frost from the clear cold heaven, as falls 
the plague on men, 

And the brightness of their smile was gone, from up- 
land, glade and glen. 


And now, when comes the calm mild day, as still such 
days will come, 

To call the squirrel and the bee from out their winter 
home; 

When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, though all 
the trees are still, 

And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the 
rill, 

The south wind searches for the flowers whose fra- 
grance late he bore, 

And sighs to find them in the wood and by the stream 
no more. 


And then I think of one who in her youthful beauty 
died, 

The fair, meek blossom that grew up and faded by my 
side. 

In the cold moist earth we laid her, when the forest 
cast the leaf, 

And we wept that one so lovely should have a life so 
brief : 

Yet not unmeet it was that one, like that young friend 
of ours, 

So gentle and so beautiful, should perish with the 


flowers. 
W.C. Bryant 
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Love of Fatherland 


REATHES there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

‘This is my own, my native land!’ 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned, 

From wandering on a foreign strand ? 

If such there breathe, go, mark him well; 
For him no Minstrel raptures swell; 

High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 

The wretch, concentred all in self, 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 

To the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung. 


Sir W. Scott 
s 


The Fatherland 


HERE is the true man’s fatherland 
Is it where he by chance is born? 
Doth not the yearning spirit scorn 
In such scant borders to be spanned ? 
O, yes! his fatherland must be 
As the blue heaven wide and free! 


Is it alone where freedom is, 

Where God is God and man is man? 
Doth he not claim a broader span 
For the soul’s love of home than this? 

O, yes! his fatherland must be 
As the blue heaven wide and free! 
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Where’er a human heart doth wear 
Joy’s myrtle-wreath or sorrow’s gyves, 
Where’er a human spirit strives 

After a life more true and fair, 

There is the true man’s birthplace grand, 

His is a world-wide fatherland! 


Where’er a single slave doth pine, 
Where’er one man may help another,— 
Thank God for such a birthright, brother,— 
That spot of earth is thine and mine! 
There is the true man’s birthplace grand, 
His is a world-wide fatherland! 


J. R. Lowell 


A Refrain 


ELL the tune his feet beat 
On the ground all day— 
Black-burnt ground and green grass 
Seamed with rocks of grey— 
‘England,’ ‘England,’ ‘England,’ 
That one word they say. 
Now they tread the beech-mast, 
Now the ploughland’s clay, 
Now the faery ball-floor of her fields in May. 
Now her red June sorrel, now her new-turned hay, 
Now they keep the great road, now by sheep-path 
stray, 
Still it’s ‘England,’ ‘England,’ 
‘England’ all the way! 
Arthur Shearly Cripps 
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The Flag Goes by 


ATS off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
A flash of colour beneath the sky: 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 


Blue and crimson and white it shines 

Over the steel-tipped, ordered lines. 
Hats off! 

The colours before us fly; 

But more than the flag is passing by. 


Sea-fights and land-fights, grim and great, 
Fought to make and to save the State; 
Weary marches and sinking ships; 

Cheers of victory on dying lips; 


Days of plenty and years of peace; 
March of a strong land’s swift increase; 
Equal justice, right and law, 

Stately honour and reverend awe; 


Sign of a nation, great and strong 

To ward her people from foreign wrong: 
Pride and glory and honour,—all 

Live in the colours to stand or fall. 


Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums; 
And loyal hearts are beating high: 

Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 

H. H. Bennett 
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Ivry 


A Song of the Huguenots 


OW glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom all 
glories are! 

And glory to our Sovereign Liege, King Henry of 
Navarre! 

Now let there be the merry sound of music and of 
dance, 

Through thy cornfields green, and sunny vines, oh 
pleasant land of France! 

And thou, Rochelle, our own Rochelle, proud city of 
the waters, 

Again let rapture light the eyes of all thy mourning 
daughters. 

As thou wert constant in our ills, be joyous in our 
joy, 

For cold, and stiff, and still are they who wrought thy 
walls annoy. 

Hurrah! Hurrah! a single field hath turned the 
chance of war, 

Hurrah! Hurrah! for Ivry, and Henry of Navarre. 


Oh! how our hearts were beating, when, at the dawn 
of day, 

We saw the army of the League drawn out in long 
array ; 

With all its priest-led citizens, and all its rebel peers, 

And Appenzel’s stout infantry, and Egmont’s Flemish 
spears. 

There rode the brood of false Lorraine, the curses of 
our land ; 

And dark Mayenne was in the midst, a truncheon in 
his hand ; 
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And, as we looked on them, we thought of Seine’s 
empurpled flood, 

And good Coligni’s hoary hair all dabbled with his 
blood; 

And we cried unto the living God, who rules the fate 
of war, 

To fight for His own holy name, and Henry of Navarre. 


The King is come to marshal us, in all his armour 
drest, 

And he has bound a snow-white plume upon his 
gallant crest. 

He looked upon his people, and a tear was in his eye; 

He looked upon the traitors, and his glance was stern 
and high. 

Right graciously he smiled on us, as rolled from wing 
to wing, 

Down all our line, a deafening shout, ‘ God save our 
Lord the King!’ 

‘And if my standard-bearer fall, as fall full well he 
may, 

For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody fray, 

Press where ye see my white plume shine, amidst the 
ranks of war, 

And be your oriflamme to-day the helmet of Navarre.’ 


Hurrah! the foes are moving. Hark to the mingled din 

Of fife, and steed, and trump, and drum, and roaring 
culverin. 

The fiery Duke is pricking fast across St André’s plain, 

With all the hireling chivalry of Guelders and Al- 
mayne. 

Now by the lips of those ye love, fair gentlemen of 
France, 

Charge for the golden lilies;—upon them with the 
lance. 
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A thousand spurs are striking deep, a thousand spears 
in rest, 

A thousand knights are pressing close behind the 
snow-white crest; 

And in they burst, and on they rushed, while, like a 
guiding star, 

Amidst the thickest carnage blazed the helmet of 
Navarre. 


Now, God be praised, the day is ours. Mayenne hath 
turned his rein. 

D’Aumale hath cried for quarter. The Flemish count 
is slain. 

Their ranks are breaking like thin clouds before a 
Biscay gale; 

The field is heaped with bleeding steeds, and flags, and 
cloven mail. 

And then we thought on vengeance, and, all along 


our van, 

‘Remember St Bartholomew!’ was passed from man 
to man. 

But out spake gentle Henry, ‘No Frenchman is my 
foe: 

Down, down with every foreigner, but let your bre- 
thren go.’ 

Oh! was there ever such a knight, in friendship or in 
war, 

As our Sovereign Lord, King Henry, the soldier of 
Navarre? 


Right well fought all the Frenchmen who fought for 
France to-day; 

And many a lordly banner God gave them for a prey. 

But we of the Religion have borne us best in fight; 

And the good lord of Rosny has ta’en the cornet 
white. 
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Our own true Maximilian the cornet white hath ta’en, 

The cornet white with crosses black, the flag of false 
Lorraine. 

Up with it high; unfurl it wide; that all the host may 
know 

How God hath humbled the proud house which 
wrought His church such woe. 

Then on the ground, while trumpers sound their 
loudest point of war, 

Fling the red shreds, a footcloth meet for Henry of 
Navarre. 


Ho! maidens of Vienna; Ho! matrons of Lucerne; 

Weep, weep, and rend your hair for those who never 
shall return. 

Ho! Philip, send, for charity, thy Mexican pistoles, 

That Antwerp monks may sing a mass for thy poor 
spearmen’s souls. 

Ho! gallant nobles of the League, look that your arms 
be bright; 

Ho! burghers of Saint Genevieve, keep watch and 
ward to-night. 

For our God hath crushed the tyrant, our God hath 
raised the slave, 

And mocked the counsel of the wise, the valour of the 
brave. 

Then glory to His holy name, from whom all glories 
are; 

And glory to our Sovereign Lord, King Henry of 
Navarre. 


Lord Macaulay 
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I Vow to Thee, my Country 


Written January 12th, 1918, the last night which he spent at 
the British Embassy at Washington, at the end of his service to 
England, and hardly more than a month before his death. 

I VOW to thee, my country—all earthly things above— 
Entire and whole and perfect, the service of my love, 
The love that asks no questions: the love that stands 
the test, 
That lays upon the altar the dearest and the best: 
The love that never falters, the love that pays the price, 
The love that makes undaunted the final sacrifice. 


And there’s another country, I’ve heard of long ago— 

Most dear to them that love her, most great to them 
that know— 

We may not count her armies: we may not see her 
king— 

Her fortress is a faithful heart, her pride is suffering— 

And soul by soul and silently her shining bounds in- 
crease, 


And her ways are ways of gentleness and all her paths 
cnet ore Sir Cecil Spring-Rice 
eo 
Heroes 


HE winds that once the Argo bore 
Have died by Neptune’s ruined shrines, 

And her hull is the drift of the deep sea-floor, 

Though shaped of Pelion’s tallest pines. 
You may seek her crew on every isle 

Fair in the foam of A-gean seas, 
But, out of their rest, no charm can wile 

Jason and Orpheus and Herakles. 
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And Priam’s wail is heard no more 
By windy Ilion’s sea-built walls ; 
Nor great Achilles, stained with gore, 
Shouts, ‘O ye Gods! ’tis Hector falls!’ 
On Ida’s mount is the shining snow, 
But Jove has gone from its brow away; 
And red on the plain the poppies grow 
Where the Greek and the Trojan fought that day. 


Mother Earth! Are the heroes dead? 
Do they thrill the soul of the years no more? 
Are the gleaming snows and the poppies red 
All that is left of the brave of yore? 
Are there none to fight as Theseus fought 
Far in the young world’s misty dawn? 
Or to teach as the grey-haired Nestor taught? 
Mother Earth! are the heroes gone? 


Gone? In a grander form they rise; 

Dead? We may clasp their hands in ours; 
And catch the light of their clearer eyes, 

And wreathe their brows with immortal flowers. 
Wherever a noble deed is done 

*Tis the pulse of a hero’s heart is stirred; 
Wherever Right has a triumph won, 

There are the heroes’ voices heard. 


Their armour rings on a fairer field 
Than the Greek and the Trojan fiercely trod; 
For Freedom’s sword is the blade they wield, 
And the light above is the smile of God. 
So, in his isle of calm delight, 
Jason may sleep the years away; 
For the heroes live and the sky is bright, 
And the world is a braver world to-day. 


E. D. Proctor 


PART TWO 


Ode to the North-east 
Wind 
ELCOME, wild North-easter ! 
Shame it is to see 
Odes to every zephyr; 
Ne’er a verse to thee. 
Welcome, black North-easter ! 
O’er the German foam; 
O’er the Danish moorlands, 
From thy frozen home. 
Tired we are of summer, 
Tired of gaudy glare, 
Showers soft and steaming, 
Hot and breathless air. 
Tired of listless dreaming, 
Through the lazy day: 
Jovial wind of winter 
Turn us out to play! 
Sweep the golden reed-beds; 
Crisp the lazy dyke; 
Hunger into madness 
Every plunging pike. 
Fill the lake with wild-fowl] ; 
Fill the marsh with snipe; 
While on dreary moorlands 
Lonely curlew pipe. 
Through the black fir-forest 
Thunder harsh and dry, 
Shattering down the snow-flakes 
Off the curdled sky. 
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Hark! The brave North-easter! 
Breast-high lies the scent, 
On by holt and headland, 
Over heath and bent. 
Chime, ye dappled darlings, 
Through the sleet and snow. 
Who can over-ride you? 
Let the horses go! 
Chime, ye dappled darlings, 
Down the roaring blast; 
You shall see a fox die 
Ere an hour be past. 

Go! and rest to-morrow, 
Hunting in your dreams, 
While our skates are ringing 
O’er the frozen streams. 
Let the luscious South-wind 
Breathe in lovers’ sighs, 

While the lazy gallants 
Bask in ladies’ eyes. 

What does he but soften 
Heart alike and pen? 
Tis the hard grey weather 
Breeds hard English men. 
What’s the soft South-wester ? 
Tis the ladies breeze, 

Bringing home their true-loves 
Out of all the seas: 

But the black North-easter, 
Through the snow-storm hurled, 

Drives our English hearts of oak 
Seaward round the world. 

Come, as came our fathers, 
Heralded by thee, 

Conquering from the eastward, 
Lords by land and sea. 
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Come; and strong within us 
Stir the Vikings’ blood; 

Bracing brain and sinew; 
Blow, thou wind of God! 


Charles Kingsley 


= 


Battle of the Baltic 


Apnil 2, 1801 


F Nelson and the North, 
Sing the glorious day’s renown, 
When to battle fierce came forth 
All the might of Denmark’s crown, 
And her arms along the deep proudly shone; 
By each gun the lighted brand, 
In a bold determined hand, 
And the Prince of all the land 
Led them on.— 


Like leviathans afloat, 

Lay their bulwarks on the brine; 
While the sign of battle flew 

On the lofty British line: 

It was ten of April morn by the chime: 
As they drifted on their path, 

There was silence deep as death; 

And the boldest held his breath, 

For a time.— 


But the might of England flushed 
To anticipate the scene; 

And her van the fleeter rushed 
O’er the deadly space between. 
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‘Hearts of oak!’ our captains cried; when 
each gun 

From its adamantine lips 

Spread a death-shade round the ships, 

Like the hurricane eclipse 

Of the sun. 


Again! again! again! 

And the havoc did not slack, 

Till a feeble cheer the Dane 

To our cheering sent us back ;— 

Their shots along the deep slowly boom :— 
Then ceased—and all is wail, 

As they strike the shattered sail; 

Or, in conflagration pale, 

Light the gloom.— 


Out spoke the victor then, 

As he hailed them o’er the wave: 

‘Ye are brothers! ye are men! 

And we conquer but to save ;— 

So peace instead of death let us bring; 
But yield, proud foe, thy fleet, 

With the crews, at England’s feet, 
And make submission meet 

To our King.’ — 


Then Denmark blessed our chief, 

That he gave her wounds repose; 

And the sounds of joy and grief 

From her people wildly rose, 

As death withdrew his shades from the day; 
While the sun looked smiling bright 

O’er a wide and woeful sight, 

Where the fires of funeral light 

Died away. 
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Now joy, Old England, raise! 

For the tidings of thy might, 

By the festal cities’ blaze, 

Whilst the wine-cup shines in light; 
And yet amidst that joy and uproar, 
Let us think of them that sleep, 
Full many a fathom deep, 

By thy wild and stormy steep, 
Elsinore! 


Brave hearts! to Britain’s pride 

Once so faithful and so true, 

On the deck of fame that died, 

With the gallant good Riou; 

Soft sigh the winds of Heaven o’er their grave! 
While the billow mournful rolls, 

And the mermaid’s song condoles, 

Singing glory to the souls 

Of the brave! 


Thomas Campbell 
C2 


Admirals All 


FFINGHAM, Grenville, Raleigh, Drake, 
Here’s to the bold and free! 
Benbow, Collingwood, Byron, Blake, 
Hail to the Kings of the Sea! 
Admirals all, for England’s sake, 
Honour be yours and fame! 
And honour, as long as waves shall break, 
To Nelson’s peerless name! 


Admirals all, for England’s sake, 
Honour be yours and fame / 

And honour, as long as waves shall break, 
To Nelson’s peerless name | 
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Essex was fretting in Cadiz Bay 
With the galleons fair in sight; 
Howard at last must give him his way, 
And the word was passed to fight. 
Never was schoolboy gayer than he, 
Since holidays first began: 
He tossed his bonnet to wind and sea, 
And under the guns he ran. 


Drake nor devil nor Spaniard feared, 
Their cities he put to the sack; 
He singed his Catholic Majesty’s beard, 
And harried his ships to wrack. 
He was playing at Plymouth a rubber of bowls 
When the great Armada came; 
But he said, ‘ They must wait their turn, good 
souls,’ 
And he stooped, and finished the game. 


Fifteen sail were the Dutchmen bold, 
Duncan he had but two: 
But he anchored them fast where the Texel 
shoaled, 
And his colours aloft he flew. 
‘T’ve taken the depth to a fathom,’ he cried, 
‘ And I'll sink with a right good will, 
For I know when we’re all of us under the tide 
My flag will be fluttering still.’ 


Splinters were flying above, below, 
When Nelson sailed the Sound: 

‘Mark you, I wouldn’t be elsewhere now,’ 
Said he, ‘ for a thousand pound! ’ 

The Admiral’s signal bade him fly, 
But he wickedly wagged his head; 

He clapped the glass to his sightless eye, 
And ‘ I’m damned if I see it,’ he said. 
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Admirals all, they said their say, 
(The echoes are ringing still) 

Admirals all, they went their way 
To the haven under the hill. 

But they left us a kingdom none can take, 
The realm of the circling sea, 

To be ruled by the rightful sons of Blake 
And the Rodneys yet to be. 


Admirals all, for England’s sake, 
Honour be yours and fame ! 

And honour, as long as waves shall break, 
To Nelson’s peerless name | 


Sir Henry Newbolt 
¥ 


To Autumn 


EASON of mists and mellow fruitfulness ! 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves 
run; 
To bend with apples the mossed cottage-trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core; 
To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel; to set budding more, 
And still more, later flowers for the bees, 
Until they think warm days will never cease, 
For Summer has o’er brimmed their clammy 
cells. 


Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store? 
Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 
Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind; 
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Or on a half-reaped furrow sound asleep, 
Drowsed with the fume of poppies, while thy 
hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twinéd flowers ; 
And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook; 
Or by a cider-press, with patient look, 
Thou watchest the last oozings, hours by hours. 


Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where are 
they P 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music too, 
While barréd clouds bloom the soft-dying day, 
And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue; 
Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft 
Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies; 
And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn; 
Hedge-crickets sing; and now with treble soft 
The red-breast whistles from a garden croft, 
And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 


John Keats 
4 


The Be autiful Land 


OU that on the four winds come 
To the Beautiful Domain, 
Pilgrims all that seek for home, 
Rest you—go not forth again. 


Time moves here, like time of old, 
Even as the millwheel turns. 

Spring comes softly to the wold, 
Soft the flame of Autumn burns. 
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Thorpes like many jewels set, 
Brooks that into silence creep— 

Sleep has all things in his net; 
The wide acres are asleep. 


Seekers of the tranquil mind, 
Hither on the winds that come, 
Leave your pilgrimage behind— 
Rest you here, for here is home. 
Eric Chilman 


= 


The Feckenham Men 


HE jolly men at Feckenham 
' Don’t count their goods as common men, 
Their heads are full of silly dreams 
From half-past ten to half-past ten, 
They’ll tell you why the stars are bright, 
And some sheep black and some sheep white. 


The jolly men at Feckenham 
Draw wages of the sun and rain, 
And count as good as golden coin 
The blossoms on the window-pane, 
And Lord! they love a sinewy tale 
Told over pots of foaming ale! 


Now here’s a tale of Feckenham 
Told to me by a Feckenham man, 
Who, being only eighty years, 
Ran always when the red fox ran, 
And looked upon the earth with eyes 
‘As quiet as unclouded skies. 
9 
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These jolly men of Feckenham 

One day when summer strode in power 
Went down, it seems, among their lands 
And saw their bean fields all in flower— 

‘ Wheat ricks,’ they said, ‘ be good to see; 
What would a rick of blossoms be?’ 


So straight they brought the sickles out 
And worked all day till day was done, 
And builded them a good square rick 
Of scented bloom beneath the sun. 

And was not this I tell to you 

A fiery-hearted thing to do? 


John Drinkwater 


Ode to Creation 


HE spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky, 
And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim. 
The unwearied sun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator’s power display, 
And publishes to every land 
The work of an Almighty hand. 


Soon as the evening shades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of her birth; 

While all the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planets, in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 
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What though, in solemn silence, all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball ? 
What though nor real voice nor sound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found? 

In Reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 

For ever singing, as they shine, 

‘The hand that made us is divine.’ 


Joseph Addison 
+ 


The Seven Ages of Man 


LL the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players; 
They have their exits and their entrances, 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts being seven ages. At first the infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms; 
Then the whining schoolboy, with his satchel, 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. And then the lover, 
Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress’ eyebrow. Then a soldier, 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon’s mouth. And then the 
justice, 
In fair round belly with good capon lined, 
With eyes severe and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wise saws and modern instances; 
And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slipper’d pantaloon, 
With spectacles on nose and pouch on side ; 
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His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank; and his big manly voice, 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 

And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange, eventful history, 

Is second childishness and mere oblivion; 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 


Shakespeare 
= 


The Counsel of Polonius 


To his Son Laertes 


HERE,—my blessings with thee! 
And these few precepts in thy memory 
See thou character. Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportioned thought his act. 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 
The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel; 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatched, unfledged comrade. Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel; but, being in, 
Bear ’t that th’ opposer may beware of thee. 
Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice: 
Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy 
judgment. 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not expressed in fancy; rich, not gaudy: 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man; 
And they in France, of the best rank and station, 
Are of a most select and generous choice in that. 
Neither a borrower nor a lender be: 
For foan oft loses both itself and friend; 
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And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 
This above all,—to thine own self be true; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
Farewell. 
Shakespeare 
* 


Henry V before Harfleur 


NCE more unto the breach, dear friends, once 
more; 

Or close the wall up with our English dead! 
In peace, there’s nothing so becomes a man 
As modest stillness and humility ; 
But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 
Then imitate the action of the tiger; 
Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood, 
Disguise fair nature with hard-favoured rage; 
Then lend the eye a terrible aspect. 
Let it pry through the portage of the head 
Like the brass cannon; let the brow o’erwhelm it 
As feariully as doth a galléd rock 
O’erhang and jutty his confounded base, 
Swilled with the wild and wasteful ocean. 
Now set the teeth, and stretch the nostril wide; 
Hold hard the breath, and bend up every spirit 
To his full height!—On, on, you noblest English, 
Whose blood is fet from fathers of war-proof, 
Fathers that, like so many Alexanders, 
Have in these parts from morn till even fought, 
And sheathed their swords for lack of argument. 
Dishonour not your mothers: now attest 
That those whom you called fathers did beget you. 
Be copy now to men of grosser blood, 
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And teach them how to war.—And you, good 
yeomen, 

Whose limbs were made in England, show us here 

The mettle of your pasture; let us swear 

That you are worth your breeding; which I doubt 
not, 

For there is none of you so mean and base 

That hath not noble lustre in your eyes. 

I see you stand like greyhounds in the slips, 

Straining upon the start. The game’s afoot: 

Follow your spirit; and, upon this charge, 

Cry—‘ God for Harry! England! and Saint George!’ 


Shakespeare 


= 


The Manly Heart 


HALL I, wasting in despair, 
Die because a woman’s fair ? 
Or make pale my cheeks with care 

*Cause another’s rosy are? 

Be she fairer than the day 

Or the flowery meads in May, 
If she think not well of me, 
What care I how fair she be? 


Shall my silly heart be pined 
’Cause I see a woman kind; 
Or a well disposéd nature 
Joinéd with a lovely feature? 
Be she meeker, kinder, than 
Turtle-dove or pelican, 

If she be not so to me, 

What care I how kind she be? 
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Shall a woman’s virtues move 

Me to perish for her love? 

Or her well-deservings known 

Make me quite forget mine own? 

Be she with that goodness blest 

Which may merit name of Best; 
If she be not such to me, 
What care I how good she be? 


Great, or good, or kind, or fair, 

I will ne’er the more despair ; 

If she love me, this believe, 

I will die ere she shall grieve; 

If she slight me when I woo, 

I can scorn and let her go; 
For if she be not for me, 
What care I for whom she be? 


George Wither 


My Love 


OT as all other women are 

Is she that to my soul is dear; 
Her glorious fancies come from far, 
Beneath the silver evening-star, 
And yet her heart is ever near. 


Great feelings hath she of her own, 


Which lesser souls may never know; 


God giveth them to her alone, 
And sweet they are as any tone 


Wherewith the wind may choose to blow. 
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Yet in herself she dwelleth not, 
Although no home were half so fair ; 
No simplest duty is forgot; 
Life hath no dim and lowly spot 
That doth not in her sunshine share. 


She doeth little kindnesses, 

Which most leave undone, or despise; 
For naught that sets one heart at ease, 
And giveth happiness or peace, 

Is low esteeméd in her eyes. 


She is most fair, and thereunto 
Her life doth rightly harmonize; 
Feeling or thought that was not true 
Ne’er made less beautiful the blue 
Unclouded heaven of her eyes. 


She is a woman; one in whom 
The springtime of her childish years 
Hath never lost its sweet perfume, 
Though knowing well that life hath room 
For many blights and many tears. ~- 


I love her with a love as still 

As a broad river’s peaceful might, 
Which, by high tower and lowly mill, 
Goes wandering at its own will, 

And yet doth ever flow aright. 


And, on its full, deep breast serene, 
Like quiet isles my duties lie; 

It flows around them and between, 

And makes them fresh and fair and green, 
Sweet homes wherein to live and die. 


J. R. Lowell 
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The Shepherdess 


HE walks—the lady of my delight— 
A shepherdess of sheep. 
Her flocks are thoughts. She keeps them white; 
She guards them from the steep; 
She feeds them on the fragrant height, 
And folds them in for sleep. 


She roams maternal hills and bright, 
Dark valleys safe and deep. 
Into that tender breast at night 
The chastest stars may peep. 
' She walks—the lady of my delight— 
A shepherdess of sheep. 


She holds her little thoughts in sight, 
Though gay they run and leap. 
She is so circumspect and right; 
She has her soul to keep. 
She walks—the lady of my delight— 
A shepherdess of sheep. 
Alice Meynell 


e 


Miss Loo 


HEN thin-strewn memory I look through, 
I see most clearly poor Miss Loo, 

Her tabby cat, her cage of birds, 

Her nose, her hair—her muffled words, 

And how she’d open her green eyes, 

As if in some immense surprise, 

Whenever as we sat at tea 

She made some small remark to me. 
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It’s always drowsy summer when 

From out the past she comes again; 

The westering sunshine in a pool 

Floats in her parlour still and cool; 

While the slim bird its lean wires shakes, 

As into piercing song it breaks; 

Till Peter’s pale-green eyes ajar 

Dream, wake; wake, dream, in one brief bar. 


And I am sitting, dull and shy, 
And she with gaze of vacancy, 

And large hands folded on the tray, 
Musing the afternoon away; 

Her satin bosom heaving slow 

With sighs that softly ebb and flow, 
And her plain face in such dismay, 
It seems unkind to look her way: 
Until all cheerful back will come 
Her cheerful gleaming spirit home: 
And one would think that poor Miss Loo 
Asked nothing else, if she had you. 


Walter de la are 


Bannerman of the 


Dandenong 


RODE through the Bush in the burning noon 
Over the hills to my bride,— 
The track was rough and the way was long, 
And Bannerman of the Dandenong, 
He rode along by my side. 
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A day’s march off my Beautiful dwelt, 
By the Murray streams in the West ;— 

Lightly lilting a gay love-song 

Rode Bannerman of the Dandenong, 
With a blood-red rose on his breast. 


‘Red, red rose of the Western streams’ 
Was the song he sang that day— 
Truest comrade in hour of need; 
Bay Mathinna his peerless steed— 
I had my own good grey. 


There fell a spark on the upland grass— 
The dry Bush leapt into flame ;— 

And I felt my heart go cold as death, 

And Bannerman smiled and caught his breath,— 
But I heard him name Her name. 


Down the hill-side the fire-floods rushed, 
On the roaring eastern wind ;— 
Neck and neck was the reckless race,— 
Ever the bay mare kept her pace, 
But the grey horse dropped behind. 


He turned in the saddle—‘ Let’s change, I say!’ 
And his bridle rein he drew. 
He sprang to the ground,—‘ Look sharp!’ he 
said 
With a backward toss of his curly head— 
“T ride lighter than you! ’ 


Down and up—it was quickly done— 
No words to waste that day !— 

Swift as a swallow she sped along, 

The good bay mare from Dandenong,— 
And Bannerman rode the grey. 
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The hot air scorched like a furnace blast 
From the very mouth of Hell :— 

The blue gums caught and blazed on high 

Like flaming pillars into the sky; ... 
The grey horse staggered and fell. 


‘ Ride, ride, lad,—ride for her sake! ’ he cried ;— 
Into the gulf of flame 

Were swept, in less than a breathing space, 

The laughing eyes, and the comely face, 
And the lips that named Her name. 


She bore me bravely, the good bay mare ;— 
Stunned, and dizzy and blind, 

I heard the sound of a mingling roar— 

’Twas the river’s rush that I heard before, 
And the flames that rolled behind. 


Safe—safe, at Nammoora gate, 
I fell, and lay like a stone. 
O love! thine arms were about me then, 
Thy warm tears called me to life again,— 
But—O God! that I came alone!— 


I and my Beautiful dwell in peace, 

By the Murray streams in the West,— 
But oft through the mist of my dreams along 
Rides Bannerman of the Dandenong, 

With the blood-red rose on his breast. 


Alice Werner 
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The Holly-tree 


READER! hast thou ever stood to see 
The holly-tree ? 
The eye that contemplates it well perceives 
Its glossy leaves 
Ordered by an intelligence so wise 
As might confound the atheist’s sophistries. 


Below, a circling fence, its leaves are seen 
Wrinkled and keen; 

No grazing cattle through their prickly round 
Can reach to wound; 

But, as they grow where nothing is to fear, 

Smooth and unarmed the pointless leaves appear. 


I love to view these things with curious eyes, 
And moralize ; 
And in this wisdom of the holly-tree 
Can emblems see, 
Wherewith perchance to make a pleasant rhyme, 
One which may profit in the after-time. 


Thus, though abroad perchance I might appear 
Harsh and austere; 

To those, who on my leisure would intrude, 
Reserved and rude ;— 

Gentle at home amid my friends I’d be, 

Like the high leaves upon the holly-tree. 


And should my youth, as youth is apt, I know, 
Some harshness show, 
All vain asperities I day by day 
Would wear away, 
Till the smooth temper of my age should be 
Like the high leaves upon the holly-tree. 
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And as when all the summer trees are seen 
So bright and green, 
The holly leaves a sober hue display 
Less bright than they; 
But, when the bare and wintry woods we see, 
What then so cheerful as the holly-tree? 


So serious should my youth appear among 
The thoughtless throng; 

So would I seem amid the young and gay 
More grave than they; 

That in my age as cheerful I might be 

As the green winter of the holly-tree. 


Robert Southey 
= 


Jaffar 


AFFAR, the Barmecide, the good Vizier, 

The poor man’s hope, the friend without a peer, 
Jaffar was dead, slain by a doom unjust; 
And guilty Haroun, sullen with mistrust 
Of what the good and e’en the bad might say, 
Ordained that no man living from that day 
Should dare to speak his name on pain of death.— 
All Araby and Persia held their breath. 


All but the brave Mondeer.—He, proud to show 
How far for love a grateful soul could go, 
And facing death for very scorn and grief, 
(For his great heart wanted a great relief), 
Stood forth in Bagdad, daily in the square 
Where once had stood a happy house, and there 
Harangued the tremblers at the scymitar 
On all they owed to the divine Jaffar. 
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‘ Bring me this man,’ the caliph cried. The man 
Was brought—was gazed upon. The mutes began 
To bind his arms. ‘Welcome, brave cords,’ cried 

he; 
“From bonds far worse Jaffar delivered me; 
From wants, from shames, from loveless household 
fears; 
Made a man’s eyes friends with delicious tears; 
Restored me, loved me, put me on a par 
With his great self. How can I pay Jaffar?’ 


Haroun, who felt that on a soul like this 
The mightiest vengeance could but fall amiss, 
Now deigned to smile, as one great lord of fate 
Might smile upon another half as great. 
He said, ‘ Let worth grow frenzied, if it will; 
The caliph’s judgment shall be master still. 
Go: and since gifts so move thee, take this gem, 
The richest in the Tartar’s diadem, 
And hold the giver as thou deemest fit.’ 


‘ Gifts! ’ cried the friend. He took; and holding it 
High towards the heavens, as though to meet his 
star, 
Exclaimed, ‘ This too I owe to thee, Jaffar.’ 
Leigh Hunt 
= 


The Character of a Happy 
Life 
OW happy is he born and taught 
That serveth not another’s will; 


Whose armour is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his utmost skill; 
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Whose passions not his masters are, 
Whose soul is still prepared for death, 
Untied unto the world by care 

Of public fame, or private breath; 


Who envies none that chance doth raise, 
Nor vice ; who never understood 

How deepest wounds are given by praise 
Nor rules of state, but rules of good; 


Who hath his life from rumours freed; 
Whose conscience is his strong retreat; 
Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 
Nor ruin make oppressors great; 


Who God doth late and early pray 
More of His grace than gifts to lend; 
And entertains the harmless day 
With a well-chosen book or friend; 


This man is free from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall, 

Lord of himself, though not of lands; 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 


Sir Henry Wotton 
= 


Empire Day 
HERE was a queen of the seas ‘ere the world 
was waxen old,’ 
Her robes were fairer than rainbows, her crown was 
brighter than gold; 
The cliffs of her sun-lit island were white as the 
clouds above; 


The light of her sceptre was Freedom, the base of her 
throne was Love. 
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And round about her porches, clustering warm and 
close, 

Children and children’s children like olive branches 
rose, 

And they listened the deep-sea music that brought 
their souls to birth, 

And their sails broke out for adventure as the flowers 
break out of the earth. 


They left the land that nursed them, and over the 
wandering foam, 

With the strength that their mother gave them in the 
old fair days at home, 

With the faith that her soul had taught them when 
they clung around her knees 

They builded them cities and nations beyond the 
sundering seas. 


She watched them growing in honour and her soul 
increased in pride, 

And, whenever a foeman threatened, her sword 
flashed out at their side: 

She watched them growing in stature till they needed 
her now no more, 

And her wise men said, ‘ They have left thee! Now 
close and bar the door, 


‘Close it; for these are thy “‘ children,” a bitter and 
thankless name, 

A serpent’s tooth in the darkness, a jest in the sun’s 
broad shame; 

Close it; for they ‘have forgotten, as children will at 
the last ; 

Come, set your house in order and let the past be 
past!’ 
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She said, ‘I was young and they loved me; and, now 
I am growing old, 

I have yet a dream for fulfilment, ere the grey quite 
cover the gold; 

I have dreamed of the end of battles and a kingdom 
of love to be 

When the poor and the weak shall be holpen, if my 
children stand by me. 


‘I have dreamed of the end of battles and a world 
made fair and good, 

When the great confederate nations establish their 
brotherhood! 

Yea, now, if my children desire it, that deep old dream 
comes true; 

For, with half the world united, the world may be 
made anew.’ 


She stood on the heights of her island and gazed across 
the sea, 

Whispering low, My children, have ye forgotten me, 

Then sudden and proud and silent she stretched out 
her gnarled old hands 

And a sound like the sound of an ocean rolled up from 
the distant lands, 


A sound like the sound of an ocean that yearned 
through time and space, 

An ocean of worshipping faces that surged to her 
glorious face, 

An ocean of rolling thunder that swelled to the full 
and was dumb, 

Mother, England, our Mother, speak, and thy children 
come | 

Alfred Noyes 
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Break, break, break 


REAK, break, break, 
On thy cold grey stones, O Sea! 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 


O well for the fisherman’s boy, 

That he shouts with his sister at play! 
O well for the sailor lad, 

That he sings in his boat on the bay! 


And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill; 

But O for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 


Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O Sea! 
But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me. 


Lord Tennyson 
e 


Heraclit us 


A Translation from Callimachus 


HEY told me, Heraclitus, they told me you were 


dead, 


They brought me bitter news to hear and bitter tears 


to shed. 


I wept as I remembered how often you and I 


Had tired the sun with talking and sent him down the 


sky. 
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And now that thou art lying, my dear old Carian 
guest, 
A handful of grey ashes, long, long ago at rest, 
Still are thy pleasant voices, thy nightingales, awake; 
For Death he taketh all away, but them he cannot 
take. 
Wm. Johnson Cory 
= 


The Lake Isle of Innisfree 


WILL arise and go now, and go to Innisfree, 
And a small cabin build there, of clay and wattles 
made; 
Nine bean rows will I have there, a hive for the honey 
bee, 
And live alone in the bee-loud glade. 


And I shall have some peace there, for peace comes 
dropping slow, 

Dropping from the veils of the morning to where the 
cricket sings; 

There midnight’s all a glimmer, and noon a purple 
glow, 

And evening full of the linnet’s wings. 


I will arise and go now, for always night and day 
I hear lake water lapping with low sounds by the 
shore; 
While I stand on the roadway, or on the pavements 
grey, 
I hear it in the deep heart’s core. 
W. B. Yeats 


% 
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Thererncing ott hie Livitc 


HERE lay upon the ocean’s shore 
What once a tortoise served to cover; 
A year and more, with rush and roar, 
The surf had rolled it over, 
Had played with it, and flung it by, 
As wind and weather might decide it, 
Then tossed it high where sand-drifts dry 
Cheap burial might provide it. 


It rested there to bleach or tan, 

The rains had soaked, the sun had burned it; 
With many a ban the fisherman 

Had stumbled o’er and spurned it; 

And there the fisher-girl would stay, 
Conjecturing with her brother 

How in their play the poor estray 

Might serve some use or other. 


So there it lay, through wet and dry, 

As empty as the last new sonnet, 

Till by and by came Mercury, 

And, having mused upon it, 

‘Why, here,’ cried he, ‘ the thing of things 
In shape, material, and dimension ! 

Give it but strings, and, lo, it sings, 

A wonderful invention! ’ 


So said, so done; the chords he strained, 
And, as his fingers o’er them hovered, 
The shell disdained a soul had gained, 
The lyre had been discovered. 
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O empty world that round us lies, 

Dead shell, of soul and thought forsaken, 
Brought we but eyes like Mercury’s, 

In thee what songs should waken! 


J. R. Lowell 
= 


The Nightingale 


S it fell upon a day 

In the merry month of May, 
Sitting in a pleasant shade 
Which a grove of myrtles made, 
Beasts did leap, and birds did sing, 
Trees did grow, and plants did spring; 
Everything did banish moan, 
Save the nightingale alone. 
She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 
Leaned her breast up-till a thorn, 
And there sung the dolefull’st ditty, 
That to hear it was great pity: 
‘ Fie, fie, fie,’ now would she cry; 
‘Tereu, tereu!’ by and by; 
That to hear her so complain, 
Scarce I could from tears refrain; 
For her griefs, so lively shown, 
Made me think upon mine own. 
Ah, thought I, thou mourn’st in vain! 
None takes piey on thy pain: 
Senseless trees they cannot hear thee; 
Ruthless beasts they will not cheer thee: 
King Pandion he is dead; 
All thy friends are lapped in lead; 
All thy fellow birds do sing, 
Careless of thy sorrowing. 
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Even so, poor bird, like thee, 
None alive will pity me. 

Whilst as fickle Fortune smiled, 
Thou and I were both beguiled. 
Every one that flatters thee 

Is no friend in misery. 

Words are easy, like the wind; 
Faithful friends are hard to find: 
Every man will be thy friend 
Whilst thou hast wherewith to spend; 
But if store of crowns be scant, 
No man will supply thy want. 

If that one be prodigal, 
Bountiful they will him call, 
And with such-like flattering, 
‘Pity but he were a king.’ 

But if Fortune once do frown, 
Then farewell his great renown; 
They that fawned on him before 
Use his company no more. 

He that is thy friend indeed, 

He will help thee in thy need: 

If thou sorrow, he will weep; 

If thou wake, he cannot sleep; 
Thus of every grief in heart 

He with thee doth bear a part. 
These are certain signs to know 
Faithful friend from flattering foe. 


R. Barnfield (?) 
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The Eve of Crecy 


‘NOLD on her head and gold on her feet, 
And gold where the hems of her kirtle meet, 
And a golden girdle round my sweet ;— 
Ah! quelle est belle La Marguerite. 


Margaret’s maids are fair to see, 

Freshly dressed and pleasantly ; 

Margaret’s hair falls down to her knee ;— 
Ah! qwelle est belle La Marguertte. 


If I were rich I would kiss her feet, 
I would kiss the place where the gold hems meet, 
And the golden girdle round my sweet— 

Ah! qwelle est belle La Marguerite. 


Ah me! I have never touched her hand; 
When the arriére-ban goes through the land, 
Six basnets under my pennon stand ;— 

Ah! qwelle est belle La Marguerite. 


And many an one grins under his hood: 
‘ Sir Lambert de Bois, with all his men good, 
Has neither food nor firewood ; ’— 

Ah! quelle est belle La Marguerite. 


If I were rich I would kiss her feet, 

And the golden girdle of my sweet, 

And thereabouts where the gold hems meet ;— 
Ah! qwelle est belle La Marguerite. 


Yet even now it is good to think, 

While my few poor varlets grumble and drink 

In my desolate hall, where the fires sink,— 
Ah! quelle est belle La Marguerite,— 
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Of Margaret sitting glorious there, 

In glory of gold and glory of hair, 

And glory of glorious face most fair ;— 
Ah! qwelle est belle La Marguerite. 


Likewise to-night I make good cheer, 

Because this battle draweth near: 

For what have I to lose or fear >— 
Ah! quelle est belle La Marguerite. 


\ 


For, look you, my horse is good to prance, 

A right fair measure in this war-dance, 

Before the eyes of Philip of France ;— 
Ah! qwelle est belle La Marguerite. 


And some time it may hap, perdie, 
While my new towers stand up three and three, 
And my hall gets painted fair to see— 

Ah! quelle est belle La Marguerite. 


That folks may say: ‘ Times change, by the rood, 
For Lambert, banneret of the wood, 
Has heaps of food and firewood ;— 

Ah! qu'elle est belle La Marguertte. 


And wonderful eyes, too, under the hood 

Of a damsel of right noble blood: ’ 

St Ives, for Lambert of the wood !— 
Ah! qwelle est belle La Marguertte. 


William Morris 
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The Burial of King Cormac’ 


ROM CRUACH and his sub-gods twelve,’ 
Said Cormac, ‘ are but carven treene; 
The axe that made them, haft or helve, 
Had worthier of our worship been. 


‘But He who made the tree to grow 
And hid in earth the iron-stone, 

And made the man with mind to know 
The axe’s use, is God alone.’ 


Anon to priests of Crom was brought— 
Where, girded in their service dread, 

They minister’d on red Moy Slaught— 
Word of the words King Cormac said. 


They loosed their curse against the King— 
They cursed him in his flesh and bones— 

And daily in their mystic ring r 
They turn’d the maledictive stones, 


Till, where at meat the monarch sate, 
Amid the revel and the wine, 

He choked upon the food he ate, 
At Sletty, southward of the Boyne. 


High vaunted then the priestly throng, 
And far and wide they noised abroad, 
With trump and loud liturgic song, 
The praise of their avenging god. 


4 There is a Christian legend which tells that Cormac MacArt, 
who ruled Ireland in the third century, had an early intuition 
of the true faith and turned away from paganism. Thereupon 
the priests of the great idol Crom Cruach cursed him, and he 
died, but charged that he should be buried at Rosnaree, and 
not at the great royal cemetery of Brugh (Newgrange); which 
came about as the poem relates. 
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But ere the voice was wholly spent 

That priest and prince should still obey, 
To awed attendants o’er him bent 

Great Cormac gather’d breath to say: 


‘ Spread not the beds of Brugh for me 
When restless death-bed’s use is done; 
But bury me at Rosnaree, 
And face me to the rising sun. 


‘For all the Kings who lie in Brugh 
Put trust in gods of wood and stone; 

And ’twas at Ross that first I knew 
One, Unseen, who is God alone. 


‘His glory lightens from the East; 

His message soon shall reach our shore; 
And idol-god and cursing priest, 

Shall plague us from Moy Slaught no more.’ 


Dead Cormac on his bier they laid. 
‘He reign’d a king for forty years, 

And shame it were,’ his captains said, 
‘He lay not with his royal peers. 


‘His grandsire, Hundred-Battle, sleeps 
Serene in Brugh; and all around 

Dead kings in stone sepulchral keeps 
Protect the sacred burial ground. 


‘What though a dying man should rave 
Of changes o’er the Eastern sea? 

In Brugh of Boyne shall be his grave, 
And not in noteless Rosnaree.’ 


Then northward forth they bore the bier 
And down from Sletty side they drew, 
With horseman and with charioteer, 
To cross the fords of Boyne to Brugh. 
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There came a breath of finer air, 

That touch’d the Boyne with ruffling wings; 
It stirr’d him in his sedgy lair, 

And in his mossy moorland springs. 


And as the burial train came down 
With dirge and savage dolorous shows, 
Across their pathway, broad and brown, 
The deep full-hearted river rose; 


From bank to bank through all his fords, 
’Neath blackening squalls he swell’d and boil’d, 
And thrice the wondering Gentile lords 
Essay’d to cross, and thrice recoil’d. 


Then forth stepp’d grey-hair’d warriors four; 
They said: ‘ Through angrier floods than these 
On link’d shields once our King we bore 
From Dread-Spear and the hosts of Deece. 


‘ And long as loyal will holds good, 
And limbs respond with helpful thews, 
Nor flood, nor field within the flood, 
Shall bar him of his burial dues.’ 


With slanted necks they stoop’d to lift; 
They heaved him up to neck and chin; 

And, pair and pair, with footsteps swift, 
Lock’d arm and shoulder, bore him in. 


’Twas brave to see them leave the shore; 
To mark the deep’ning surges rise, 
And fall subdued in foam before 
The tension of their striding thighs. 


’Twas brave, when now a spear-cast out, 
Breast-high the battling surges ran; 

For weight was great, and limbs were stout 
And loyal man put trust in man. 
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But ere they reach’d the middle deep, 
Nor steadying weight of clay they bore, 

Nor strain of sinewy limbs could keep 
Their feet beneath the swerving four. 


And now they slide, and now they swim, 
And now, amid the blackening squall, 

Grey locks afloat, with clutchings grim, 
They plunge around the floating pall; 


While as a youth with practised spear 
Through jostling crowds bears off the ring, 

Boyne from their shoulders caught the bier 
And proudly bore away the king. 


At morning, on the grassy marge 
Of Rosnaree, the corpse was found; 
And shepherds at their early charge 
Entomb’d it in the peaceful ground. 


A tranquil spot—a hopeful sound 
Comes from the ever youthful stream, 

And still on daisied mead and mound 
The dawn delays with tenderer beam. 


Round Cormac Spring renews her buds; 
In march perpetual by his side, 

Down come the earth-fresh April floods, 
And up the sea-fresh salmon glide. 


And life and time rejoicing run 

From age to age their wonted way; 
But still he waits the risen Sun, 

For still ’tis only dawning Day. 


Sir Samuel Ferguson 
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Orpheus 


RPHEUS with his lute made trees, 
And the mountain tops that freeze, 
Bow themselves when he did sing; 
To his music plants and flowers 
Ever sprung, as sun and showers 
There had made a lasting spring. 


Everything that heard him play, 
Even the billows of the sea, 

Hung their heads, and then lay by. 
In sweet music is such art, 
Killing care and grief of heart 

Fall asleep, or hearing, die. 


Shakespeare 
+ 


Eurydice 


E came to call me back from death 
To the bright world above. 
I hear him yet with trembling breath 
Low calling, ‘O sweet love! 
Come back! The earth is still as fair: 
The flowers, the open skies are there; 
Come back to life and love!’ 


Oh, all my heart went out to him, 
And the sweet air above. 

With happy tears my eyes were dim; 
I called him, ‘ O sweet love! 

I come, for thou art all to me! 

Go forth, and I will follow thee, 
Right back to life and love!’ 
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I followed through the cavern black; 
I saw the blue above. 
Some terror turned him to look back; 
‘ Alas!’ I cried, ‘ O love, 
What hast thou done! what hast thou done!* 
And then I saw no more the sun, 
And lost were life and love. 


F. W. Bourdillon 
. 


Hymn to Diana 


UEEN and huntress, chaste and fair, 
Now the sun is laid to sleep, 
Seated in thy silver chair, 
State in wonted manner keep. 
Hesperus entreats thy light, 
Goddess excellently bright! 


Earth, let not thy envious shade 
Dare itself to interpose; 
Cynthia’s shining orb was made 
Heaven to clear when day did close. 
Bless us then with wishéd sight, 
Goddess excellently bright! 


Lay thy bow of pearl apart, 
And thy crystal-shining quiver: 
Give unto the flying hart 
Space to breathe, how short soever ; 
Thou that mak’st a day of night, 
Goddess excellently bright! 


Ben Jonson 
i 
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A Hymn in Praise of Neptune 


F Neptune’s empire let us sing, 
At whose command the waves obey, 
To whom the rivers tribute pay, 
Down the high mountains sliding; 
To whom the scaly nation yields 
Homage for the crystal fields 
Wherein they dwell ; 
And every sea-god pays a gem 
Yearly out of his watery cell, 
To deck great Neptune’s diadem. 


The Tritons dancing in a ring, 

Before his palace gates do make 

The water with their echoes quake, 

Like the great thunder sounding: 

The sea-nymphs chaunt their accents shrill, 

And the Syrens taught to kill ; 
With their sweet voice, 

Make every echoing rock reply, 

Unto their gentle murmuring noise, 

The praise of Neptune’s empery. 


Lhomas Campion 


¥ 


Hymn of Pan 


ROM the forests and highlands 
We come, we come; 
From the river-girt islands, 
Where loud waves are dumb, 
Listening to my sweet pipings. 
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The wind in the reeds and the rushes, 
The bees on the bells of thyme, 
The birds on the myrtle bushes, 
The cicale above in the lime, 
And the lizards below in the grass, 
Were as silent as ever old Tmolus was, 
Listening to my sweet pipings. 


Liquid Peneus was flowing, 
And all dark Tempe lay 
In Pelion’s shadow, outgrowing 
The light of the dying day, 
Speeded by my sweet pipings. 
The Sileni and Sylvans and Fauns, 
And the Nymphs of the woods and waves, 
To the edge of the moist river-lawns, 
And the brink of the dewy caves, 
And all that did then attend and follow, 
Were silent with love,—as you now, Apollo, 
With envy of my sweet pipings. 


I sang of the dancing stars, 
I sang of the dedal earth, 
And of heaven, and the giant wars, 
And love, and death, and birth. 
And then I changed my pipings,— 
Singing how down the vale of Mznalus 
I pursued a maiden, and clasped a reed: 
Gods and men, we are all deluded thus! 
It breaks in our bosom, and then we bleed. 
All wept—as I think both ye now would, 
If envy or age had not frozen your blood, 
At the sorrow of my sweet pipings. 


P. B. Shelley 
= 
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Arethusa 


RETHUSA arose 
From her couch of snows 
In the Acroceraunian mountains, — 
From cloud and from crag, 
With many a jag, 
Shepherding her bright fountains. 
She leapt down the rocks, 
With her rainbow locks 
Streaming among the streams ;— 
Her steps paved with green 
The downward ravine 
Which slopes to the western gleams: 
And gliding and springing, 
She went, ever singing, 
In murmurs as soft as sleep; 
The Earth seemed to love her, 
And Heaven smiled above her, 
As she lingered towards the deep. 


Then Alpheus bold, 
On his glacier cold, 
With his trident the mountains strook ; 
And opened a chasm 
In the rocks ;—with the spasm 
All Erymanthus shook. 
And the black south wind 
It congealed behind 
The urns of the silent snow, 
And earthquake and thunder 
Did rend in sunder 
The bars of the spring below. 
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The beard and the hair 
Of the river-god were 
Seen through the torrent’s sweep, 
As he followed the light 
Of the fleet nymph’s flight 
To the brink of the Dorian deep. 


‘Oh, save me! Oh, guide me! 
And bid the deep hide me, 
For he grasps me now by the hair!’ 
The loud Ocean heard, 
To its blue depths stirred, 
And divided at her prayer; 
And under the water 
The Earth’s white daughter 
Fled like a sunny beam; 
Behind her descended 
Her billows, unblended 
With the brackish Dorian stream: 
Like a gloomy stain 
On the emerald main, 
Alpheus rushed behind,— 
As an eagle pursuing 
A dove to its ruin 
Down the streams of the cloudy wind. 


Under the bowers 
Where the Ocean Powers 

Sit on their pearléd thrones ; 
Through the coral woods 
Of the weltering floods; 

Over heaps of unvalued stones; 
Through the dim beams 
Which amid the streams 

Weave a network of coloured light; 
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And under the caves, 
Where the shadowy waves 
Are as green as the forest’s night: —~ 
Outspeeding the shark, 
And the sword-fish dark, 
Under the ocean foam, 
And up through the rifts 
Of the mountain clifts, 
They passed to their Dorian home. 


And now from their fountains 
In Enna’s mountains, 

Down one vale where the morning basks, 
Like friends once parted 
Grown single-hearted, 

They ply their watery tasks. 
At sunrise they leap 
From their cradles steep 

In the cave of the shelving hill; 
At noon-tide they flow 
Through the woods below 

And the meadows of asphodel; 
And at night they sleep 
In the rocking deep 

Beneath the Ortygian shore ;— 
Like spirits that lie 
In the azure sky 

When they love but live no more. 


P. B. Shelley 
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The Lotos-Eaters 


OURAGE !’ he said, and pointed toward the land, 
‘This mounting wave will roll us shoreward 
soon.’ 
In the afternoon they came unto a land, 
In which it seeméd always afternoon. 
All round the coast the languid air did swoon, 
Breathing like one that hath a weary dream. 
Full-faced above the valley stood the moon; 
And like a downward smoke, the slender stream 
Along the cliff to fall and pause and fall did 
seem. 


A land of streams! some, like a downward smoke 

Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn, did go; 

And some thro’ wavering lights and shadows broke, 

Rolling a slumbrous sheet of foam below. 

They saw the gleaming river seaward flow 

From the inner land: far off, three mountain-tops, 

Three silent pinnacles of aged snow, 

Stood sunset-flushed: and, dewed with showery 
drops, 

Up-clomb the shadowy pine above the woven copse. 


The charméd sunset lingered low adown 

In the red West: thro’ mountain clefts the dale 
Was seen far inland, and the yellow down 
Bordered with palm, and many a winding vale 
And meadow, set with slender galingale; 

A land where all things always seemed the same! 
And round about the keel with faces pale, 

Dark faces pale against that rosy flame, 

The mild-eyed melancholy Lotos-eaters came. 
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Branches they bore of that enchanted stem, 

Laden with flower and fruit, whereof they gave 

To each, but whoso did receive of them, 

And taste, to him the gushing of the wave 

Far far away did seem to mourn and rave 

On alien shores; and if his fellow spake, 

His voice was thin, as voices from the grave; 

And deep-asleep he seemed, yet all awake, 

And music in his ears his beating heart did 
make. 


They sat them down upon the yellow sand, 
Between the sun and moon upon the shore; 

And sweet it was to dream of Father-land, 

Of child, and wife, and slave; but evermore 

Most weary seemed the sea, weary the oar, 
Weary the wandering fields of barren foam. 

Then some one said, ‘ We will return no more’; 
And all at once they sang, ‘ Our island home 

Is far beyond the wave; we will no longer roam,’ 


Choric Song 
I 


There is sweet music here that softer falls 

Than petals from blown roses on the grass, 

Or night-dews on still waters between walls 

Of shadowy granite, in a gleaming pass; 

Music that gentlier on the spirit lies, 

Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes; 

Music that brings sweet sleep down from the bliss- 
ful skies. 

Here are cool mosses deep, 

And thro’ the moss the ivies creep, 
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And in the stream the long-leaved flowers weep, 
And from the craggy ledge the poppy hangs in sleep. 


II 


Why are we weighed upon with heaviness, 

And utterly consumed with sharp distress, 

While all things else have rest from weariness ? 

All things have rest: why should we toil alone, 

We only toil, who are the first of things, 

And make perpetual moan, 

Still from one sorrow to another thrown: 

Nor ever fold our wings, 

And cease from wanderings, 

Nor steep our brows in slumber’s holy balm; 

Nor hearken what the inner spirit sings, 

‘ There is no joy but calm!’ 

Why should we only toil, the roof and crown of 
things ? 


II 


Lo! in the middle of the wood, 

The folded leaf is wooed from out the bud 
With winds upon the branch, and there 
Grows green and broad, and takes no care, 
Sun-steeped at noon, and in the moon 
Nightly dew-fed; and turning yellow 

Falls, and floats adown the air. 

Lo! sweetened with the summer light, 

The full-juiced apple, waxing over-mellow, 
Drops in a silent autumn night. 

All its allotted length of days, 

The flower ripens in its place, 

Ripens and fades, and falls, and hath no toil, 
Fast-rooted in the fruitful soil. 
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IV 


Hateful is the dark-blue sky, 

Vaulted o’er the dark-blue sea. 

Death is the end of life; ah, why 

Should life all labour be? 

Let us alone. Time driveth onward fast, 

And in a little while our lips are dumb. 

Let us alone. What is it that will last? 

All things are taken from us, and become 

Portions and parcels of the dreadful Past. 

Let us alone. What pleasure can we have 

To war with evil? Is there any peace 

In ever climbing up the climbing wave? 

All things have rest, and ripen toward the grave 

In silence; ripen, fall and cease: 

Give us long rest or death, dark death, or dreamful 
ease. 


V 


How sweet it were, hearing the downward stream, 
With half-shut eyes ever to seem 

Falling asleep in a half-dream! : 
To dream and dream, like yonder amber light, 
Which will not leave the myrrh-bush on the height ; 
To hear each other’s whispered speech; 

Eating the Lotos day by day, 

To watch the crisping ripples on the beach, 

And tender curving lines of creamy spray; 

To lend our hearts and spirits wholly 

To the influence of mild-minded melancholy; 

To muse and brood and live again in memory, 
With those old faces of our infancy 

Heaped over with a mound of grass, 

Two handfuls of white dust, shut in an urn of brass' 
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VI 


Dear is the memory of our wedded lives, 

And dear the last embraces of our wives 

And their warm tears: but all hath suffered change; 
For surely now our household hearths are cold: 
Our sons inherit us: our looks are strange: 

And we should come like ghosts to trouble joy. 

Or else the island princes over-bold 

Have eat our substance, and the minstrel sings 
Before them of the ten-years’ war in Troy, 

And our great deeds, as half-forgotten things. 

Is there confusion in the little isle? 

Let what is broken so remain. 

The gods are hard to reconcile: 

’Tis hard to settle order once again. 

There ts confusion worse than death, 

Trouble on trouble, pain on pain, 

Long labour unto aged breath, 

Sore task to hearts worn out with many wars 

And eyes grown dim with gazing on the pilot-stars. 


VII 


But, propt on beds of amaranth and moly, 

How sweet (while warm airs lull us, blowing lowly) 
With half-dropt eyelids still, 

Beneath a heaven dark and holy, 

To watch the long bright river drawing slowly 

His waters from the purple hill— 

To hear the dewy echoes calling 

From cave to cave thro’ the thick-twinéd vine— 
To watch the emerald-coloured water falling 

Thro’ many a woven acanthus-wreath divine! 

Only to hear and see the far-off sparkling brine, 
Only to hear were sweet, stretched out beneath the pine. 
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VIII 


The Lotos blooms below the barren peak: 

The Lotos blows by every winding creek: 

All day the wind breathes low with mellower tone: 

Thro’ every hollow cave and alley lone 

Round and round the spicy downs the yellow Lotos- 
dust is blown. 

We have had enough of action, and of motion we, 

Rolled to starboard, rolled to larboard, when the surge 
was seething free, 

Where the wallowing monster spouted his foam- 
fountains in the sea. 

Let us swear an oath, and keep it with an equal mind, 

In the hollow Lotos-land to live and lie reclined 

On the hills like gods together, careless of mankind. 

For they lie beside their nectar, and the bolts are 
hurled 

Far below them in the valleys, and the clouds are 
lightly curled 

Round their golden houses, girdled with the gleaming 
world: 

Where they smile in secret, looking over wasted lands, 

Blight and famine, plague and earthquake, aie ge 
deeps and fiery sands, 

Clanging fights, and flaming towns, and sinking ships, 
and praying hands. 

But they smile, they find a music centred in a doleful 
song 

Steaming up, a lamentation and an ancient tale of 
wrong, 

Like a tale of little meaning tho’ the words are strong; 

Chanted from an ill-used race of men that cleave the 
soil, 

Sow the seed and reap the harvest with enduring toil, 

Storing yearly little dues of wheat, and wine and oil; 
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Till they perish and they suffer—some, ’tis whispered 
—down in hell 

Suffer endless anguish, others in Elysian valleys dwell, 

Resting weary limbs at last on beds of asphodel. 

Surely, surely, slumber is more sweet than toil, the 
shore 

Than labour in the deep mid-ocean, wind and wave 
and oar; 

Oh rest ye, brother mariners, we will not wander more. 


Lord Tennyson 
e 


To Daffodils 


AIR Daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon; 
As yet the early-rising sun 
Has not attained his noon. 
Stay, stay, 
Until the hasting day 
Has run 
But to the even-song ; 
And, having prayed together, we 
Will go with you along. 


We have short time to stay, as you; 
We have as short a spring; 
As quick a growth to meet decay, 
As you, or anything. 
We die 
As your hours do, and dry 
Away, 
Like to the summer’s rain ; 
Or as the pearls of morning’s dew, 
Ne’er to be found again. 


Robert Herrick 
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To Lucasta, on Going to 


the Wars 


ELL me not, Sweet, I am unkind 
That from the nunnery 
Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind, 
To war and arms I fly. 


True, a new mistress now I chase, 
The first foe in the field; 

And with a stronger faith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 


Yet this inconstancy is such 
As you too shall adore; 

I could not love thee, Dear, so much 
Loved I not Honour more. 


Richard Lovelace 


To Althea, from Prison 


HEN Love with unconfinéd wings 
Hovers within my gates, 
And my divine Althea brings 
To whisper at the grates: 
When I lie tangled in her hair, 
And fettered to her eye, 
The Gods that wanton in the air 
Know no such liberty. 
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When flowing cups run swiftly round 
With no allaying Thames, 

Our careless heads with roses crowned, 
Our hearts with loyal flames; 

When thirsty grief in wine we steep, 
When healths and draughts go free— 

Fishes that tipple in the deep, 
Know no such liberty. 


When, linnet-like confinéd, I 
With shriller throat shall sing 
The sweetness, mercy, majesty, 
And glories of my King; 
When I shall voice aloud how good 
He is, how great should be, 
Enlargéd winds that curl the flood, 
Know no such liberty. 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage; 
If I have freedom in my love 
And in my soul am free, 
Angels alone, that soar above, 
Enjoy such liberty. 
Richard Lovelace 


= 


The Gilliflower of Gold 


GOLDEN gilliflower to-day 
I wore upon my helm alway, 
And won the prize of this tourney, 
Hah! hah! la belle jaune girofiée. 
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However well Sir Giles might sit, 

His sun was weak to wither it, 

Lord Miles’s blood was dew on it: 
Hah! hah! la belle jaune girofiée. 


Although my spear in splinters flew 
From John’s steel coat, my eye was true; 
I wheeled about, and cried for you, 

Hah ! hah ! la belle jaune girofiée. 


Yea, do not doubt my heart was good, 

Though my sword flew like rotten wood, 

To shout, although I scarcely stood, 
Hah! hah ! la belle jaune giroflée. 


My hand was steady too, to take 

My axe from round my neck, and break 

John’s steel-coat up for my love’s sake. 
Hah ! hah ! la belle jaune giroflée. 


When I stood in my tent again, 

Arming afresh, I felt a pain 

Take hold of me, I was so fain— 
Hah! hah! la belle jaune giroflée— 


To hear: ‘ Honneur aux fils des preux !’ 
Right in my ears again, and shew 
The gilliflower blossomed new, 

Hah ! hah ! la belle jaune giroflée. 


The Sieur Guillaume against me came, 

His tabard bore three points of flame 

From a red heart: with little blame— 
Hah! hah ! la belle jaune giroflée— 
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Our tough spears crackled up like straw; 

He was the first to turn and draw 

His sword, that had nor speck nor fiaw,— 
Hah ! hah ' la belle jaune giroflée. 


But I felt weaker than a maid, 

And my brain, dizzied and afraid, 

Within my helm a fierce tune played, 
Hah! hah ! la belle jaune girofiée. 


Until I thought of your dear head, 

Bowed to the gilliflower bed, 

The yellow flowers stained with red ;— 
Hah! hah! la belle jaune giroflée. 


Crash! how the swords met, ‘ giroflée !’ 

The fierce tune in my helm would play, 

“La belle! la belle ! jaune giroflée !’ 
Hah! hah! la belle jaune girofiée. 


Once more the great swords met again, 

‘La belle! la belle !’ but who fell then? 

Le Sieur Guillaume, who struck down ten— 
Hah! hah! la belle jaune giroflée. 


And as with mazed and unarmed face, 
Toward my own crown and the Queen’s place, 
They led me at a gentle pace— 

Hah! hah! la belle jaune girofiée— 


I almost saw your quiet head 
Bowed o’er the gilliflower bed, 
The yellow flowers stained with red— 
Hah! hah! la belle jaune giroflée. 
William Morris 
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If Doughty Deeds my Lady 
Please 


F doughty deeds my lady please 
Right soon I’ll mount my steed; 
And strong his arm, and fast his seat 
That bears frae me the meed. 
I’ll wear thy colours in my cap, 
Thy picture at my heart; 
And he that bends not to thine eye 
Shall rue it to his smart! 
Then tell me how to woo thee, Love; 
O tell me how to woo thee! 
For thy dear sake, nae care I’ll take, 
Tho’ ne’er another trow me. 


If gay attire delight thine eye 
I'll dight me in array; 

I'll tend thy chamber door all night, 
And squire thee all the day. 

If sweetest sounds can win thine ear, 
These sounds I’ll strive to catch; 

Thy voice I’ll steal to woo thysell, 
That voice that nane can match. 


But if fond love thy heart can gain, 
I never broke a vow; 

Nae maiden lays her skaith to me, 
I never loved but you. 

For you alone I ride the ring, 
For you I wear the blue; 

For you alone I strive to sing— 
O tell me how to woo! 
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Then tell me how to woo thee, Love, 
O tell me how to woo thee! 

For thy dear sake, nae care I’ll take, 
Tho’ ne’er another trow me. 


Graham of Gartmore 
% 


A Red, Red Rose 


MY luve’s like a red, red rose, 
That’s newly sprung in June; 
O my luve’s like the melodie 
That’s sweetly played in tune. 
As fair art thou, my bonnie lass, 
So deep in luve am I; 
And I will luve thee still, my dear, 
Till a’ the seas gang dry: 


Till a’ the seas gang dry, my dear, 
And the rocks melt wi’ the sun! 

I will luve thee still, my dear, 
While the sands o’ life shall run. 

And fare thee weel, my only luve! 
And fare thee weel a while! 

And I will come again, my luve, 
Though it were ten thousand mile. 

Robert Burns 
= 


John Anderson, my Jo 


OHN Anderson, my jo, John, 
When we were first acquent, 
Your locks were like the raven, 
Your bonnie brow was brent: 
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But now your brow is bald, John, 
Your locks are like the snow, 
But blessings on your frosty pow, 

John Anderson, my jo! 


John Anderson, my jo, John, 
We clamb the hill thegither, 
And mony a canty day, John, 
We’ve had wi’ ane anither; 
Now we maun totter down, John, 
But hand in hand we'll go, 
And sleep thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson, my jo! 


Robert Burns 
= 


The Winnowers 


ETWIXT two billows of the downs 
The little hamlet lies, 
And nothing sees but the bald crowns 
Of the hills, and the blue skies. 


Clustering beneath the long descent 
And grey slopes of the wold, 

The red roofs nestle, oversprent 
With lichen yellow as gold. 


We found it in the mid-day sun 
Basking, what time of year 

The thrush his singing has begun, 
Ere the first leaves appear. 


High from his load a woodman pitched 
His faggots on the stack: 

Knee-deep in straw the cattle twitched 
Sweet hay from crib and rack: 
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And from the barn hard by was borne 
A steady muffled din, 

By which we knew that threshéd corn 
Was winnowing, and went in. 


The sunbeams on the motey air 
Streamed through the open door, 
And on the brown arms moving bare, 

And the grain upon the floor. 


One turns the crank, one stoops to feed 
The hopper, lest it lack, 

One in the bushel scoops the seed, 
One stands to hold the sack. 


We watched the good grain rattle down, 
And the awns fly in the draught; 

To see us both so pensive grown 
The honest labourers laughed: 


Merry they were, because the wheat 
Was clean and plump and good, 
Pleasant to hand and eye, and meet 

For market and for food. 


It chanced we from the city were, 
And had not gat us free 

In spirit from the store and stir 
Of its immensity: 


But here we found ourselves again. 
Where humble harvests bring 
After much toil but little grain, 
Tis merry winnowing. 
Robert Bridges 
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The Schoolmaster 


ESIDE yon straggling fence that skirts the 
way 

With blossomed furze unprofitably gay, 
There, in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule, 
The village master taught his little school: 
A man severe he was, and stern to view, 
I knew him well, and every truant knew; 
Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day’s disasters in his morning face; 
Full well they laughed with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he; 
Full well the busy whisper, circling round, 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned; 
Yet he was kind, or if severe in aught, 
The love he bore to learning was in fault; 
The village all declared how much he knew; 
’Twas certain he could write and cypher too; 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage, 
And even the story ran that he could gauge; 
In arguing too, the parson owned his skill, 
For e’en though vanquished, he could argue still; 
While words of learnéd length and thundering 

sound 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around, 
And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 


Oliver Goldsmith 
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St anzas 


N a drear-nighted December, 
Too happy, happy tree, 
Thy branches ne’er remember 
Their green felicity: 
The north cannot undo them, 
With a sleety whistle through them; 
Nor frozen thawings glue them 
From budding at the prime. 


In a drear-nighted December, 
Too happy, happy brook, 
Thy bubblings ne’er remember 
Apollo’s summer look; 
But with a sweet forgetting, 
They stay their crystal fretting, 
Never, never petting 
About the frozen time. 


Ah! would ’twere so with many 
A gentle girl and boy! 

But were there ever any 
Writhed not at passéd joy? 
To know the change and feel it, 
When there is none to heal it, 
Nor numbéd sense to steal it, 
Was never said in rhyme. 


John Keats 
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Say not, the Struggle 
Nought Availeth 


AY not, the struggle nought availeth, 
The labour and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been, they remain. 


If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars; 
It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 
Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 

And, but for you, possess the field. 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light, 
It) front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward, look, the land is bright. 


Arthur Hugh Clough 
% 


My Mind to mea Kingdom 1s 


Y mind to me a kingdom is, 
Such present joys therein I find, 
That it excels all other bliss 
That earth affords or grows by kind. 
Though much I want which most would have, 
Yet still my mind forbids to crave. 
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I see how plenty surfeits oft, 

And hasty climbers soon do fall; 
I see that those which are aloft 

Mishap doth threaten most of all; 
They get with toil, they keep with fear; 
Such cares my mind could never bear. 


Content I live, this is my stay; 
I seek no more than may suffice; 
I press to bear no haughty sway; 
Look, what I lack my mind supplies: 
Lo, thus I triumph like a king, 
Content with that my mind doth bring. 


Some have too much, yet still do crave; 
I little have, and seek no more. 

They are but poor, though much they have, 
And I am rich, with little store: 

They poor, I rich; they beg, I give; 

They lack, I leave; they pine, I live. 


I laugh not at another’s loss; 
I grudge not at another’s gain; 
No worldly waves my mind can toss; 
My state at one doth still remain: 
I fear no foe, I fawn no friend; 
I loathe not life, nor dread my end. 


Some weigh their pleasure by their lust, 
Their wisdom by their rage of will; 
Their treasure is their only trust ; 
A cloakéd craft their store of skill: 
But all the pleasure that I find 
Is to maintain a quiet mind. 
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My wealth is health and perfect ease; 
My conscience clear my chief defence: 
I neither seek by bribes to please, 
Nor by deceit to breed offence; 
Thus do I live; thus will I die; 
Would all did so as well as I! 


Sir Edward Dyer 
= 


A Charge 


F thou hast squander’d years to grave a gem 
Commission’d by thine absent Lord; and while 
Tis incomplete, 
Others would bribe thy needy skill to them— 
Dismiss them to the street! 


Shouldst thou at last discover Beauty’s grove, 
At last be panting on the fragrant verge, 
But in the track, 
Drunk with divine possession, thou meet Love- 
Turn, at her bidding, back. 


When round thy ship in tempest Hell appears, 
And every spectre mutters up more dire 
To snatch control 
And loose to madness thy deep-kennell’d Fears-- 
Then to the helm, O Soul! 


Last; if upon the cold green-mantling sea 
Thou cling, alone with Truth, to the last spar— 
Both castaway 
And one must perish—let it not be he 
Whom thou art sworn to obey! 


Herbert Trench 
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The Grasshopper and the 
Cricket 


This and the following sonnet were written in friendly rivalry 
on December 30, 1816, when Leigh Hunt challenged his friend 
Keats to write ‘then, there, and to time,’ a sonnet on the 
“srasshopper and the Cricket. 

REEN little vaulter in the sunny grass, 
Catching your heart up at the feel of June, 

Sole voice that’s heard amidst the lazy noon, 
When even the bees lag at the summoning brass; 
And you, warm little housekeeper, who class 

With those who think the candles come too soon, 

Loving the fire, and with your tricksome tune 
Nick the glad silent moments as they pass; 

Oh sweet and tiny cousins, that belong, 

One to the fields, the other to the hearth, 

Both have your sunshine; both, though small, are 
strong 

At your clear hearts; and both seem given to earth 
To sing in thoughtful ears this natural song— 

Indoors and out, summer and winter, Mirth. 


Leigh Hunt 
= 


The Grasshopper and the 
Cricket 


HE poetry of earth is never dead: 
When all the birds are faint with the hot sun, 
And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 
From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead: 
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That is the grasshopper’s—he takes the lead 
In summer luxury,—he has never done 
With his delights, for when tired out with fun, 
He rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed. 
The poetry of earth is ceasing never: 
On a lone winter evening, when the frost 
Has wrought a silence, from the hearth there 
shrills 
The cricket’s song, in warmth increasing ever, 
And seems, to one in drowsiness half lost, 
The grasshopper’s among some grassy hills. 


John Keats 
4 


She was a Phantom of 
Delight 


HE was a phantom of delight 
When first she gleamed upon my sight; — 
A lovely apparition, sent 
To be a moment’s ornament; 
Her eyes as stars of twilight fair; 
Like twilight’s, too, her dusky hair; 
But all things else about her drawn 
From May-time and the cheerful dawn; 
A dancing shape, an image gay, 
To haunt, to startle, and waylay. 


I saw her, upon nearer view, 

A spirit, yet a woman too! 

Her household motions light and free, 
And steps of virgin liberty ; 

A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet; 
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A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature’s daily food; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 


And now I see with eyes serene 

The very pulse of the machine; 

A being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A traveller between life and death; 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill; 
A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command; 
And yet a spirit still, and bright 

With something of an angel-light. 


Wm. Wordsworth 
e 


Upon Westminster Brid ge 


ARTH has not anything to show more fair: 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty: 
This City now doth, like a garment, wear 
The beauty of the morning; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky; 
All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendour, valley, rock, or hill; 
Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep! 
The river glideth at his own sweet will: 
Dear God! the very houses seem asleep; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still! 


Wm. Wordsworth 
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My Heart Leaps up 


Y heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky: 
So was it when my life began; 
So is it now I am a man; 
So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die! 
The Child is father of the Man; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 


Wm. Wordsworth 
= 


The World is too much 


with us 


HE world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers: 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 
We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 
This Sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 
The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers; 
For this, for everything, we are out of tune; 
It moves us not.—Great God! I’d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. 


Wm. Wordsworth 
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The Glories of our Blood 
and State 


HE glories of our blood and state 

Are shadows, not substantial things; 

- There is no armour against fate; 

Death lays his icy hand on kings: 

Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 

And in the dust be equal made 

With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 


Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill; 
But their strong nerves at last must yield; 
They tame but one another still: 
Early or late, 
They stoop to fate, 
And must give up their murmuring breath, 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 


The garlands wither on your brow, 
Then boast no more your mighty deeds; 
Upon Death’s purple altar now, 
See, where the victor-victim bleeds: 
Your heads must come 
To the cold tomb, 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in their dust. 


James Shirley 
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England, my England 


HAT have I done for you, 
England, my England ? 
What is there I would not do, 
England, my own? 
With your glorious eyes austere, 
As the Lord were walking near, 
Whispering terrible things and dear 
As the Song on your bugles blown, 
England— 
Round the world on your bugles blown! 


Where shall the watchful Sun, 
England, my England, 
Match the master-work you’ve done, 
England, my own? 
When shall he rejoice agen 
Such a breed of mighty men 
As come forward, one to ten, 
To the Song on your bugles blown, 
England— 
Down the years on your bugles blown ? 


Ever the faith endures, 
England, my England :— 
‘Take and break us: we are yours, 
England, my. own! 
Life is good, and joy runs high 
Between English earth and sky: 
Death is death: but we shall die 
To the Song on your bugles blown, 
England— 
To the stars on your bugles blown!’ 
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They call you proud and hard, 
England, my England: 
You with worlds to watch and ward, 
England, my own! 
You whose mailed hand keeps the keys 
Of such teeming destinies, 
You could know nor dread nor ease 
Were the Song on your bugles blown, 
England, 
Round the Pit on your bugles blown! 


Mother of Ships whose might, 
England, my England, 
Is the fierce old Sea’s delight, 
England, my own, 
Chosen daughter of the Lord, 
Spouse-in-Chief of the ancient Sword, 
There’s the menace of the Word 
In the Song on your bugles blown, 
England— 
Out of heaven on your bugles blown! 
W. E. Henley 
= 


The Armada 
A Fragment 


TTEND, all ye who list to hear our noble 


England’s praise; 


I tell of the thrice famous deeds she wrought in 


ancient days, 


When that great fleet invincible against her bore in 


vain 


The richest spoils of Mexico, the stoutest hearts of 


Spain. 
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It was about the lovely close of a warm summer 
day, 
There came a gallant merchant-ship full sail to 
Plymouth Bay; 
Her crew hath seen Castile’s black fleet, beyond 
Aurigny’s isle, 
At earliest twilight, on the waves lie heaving many 


a mile. 

At sunrise she escaped their van, by God’s especial 
grace; 

And the tall Pinta, till the noon, had held her close in 
chase. 

Forthwith a guard at every gun was placed along the 
wall; 

The beacon blazed upon the roof of Edgecumbe’s 
lofty hall; 

Many a light fishing-bark put out to pry along the 
coast, 

And with loose rein and bloody spur rode inland many 
a post. 

With his white hair unbonneted, the stout old sheriff 
comes ; 

Behind him march the halberdiers; before him sound 
the drums; 


His yeomen round the market cross make clear an 
ample space; 

For there behoves him to set up the standard of Her 
Grace. 

And haughtily the trumpets peal, and gaily dance the 
bells, 

As slow upon the labouring wind the royal blazon 
swells. 

Look how the Lion of the sea lifts up his ancient 
crown, 

And underneath his deadly paw treads the gay lilies 
down, 
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So stalked he when he turned to flight, on that famed 
Picard field, 

Bohemia’s plume, and Genoa’s bow, and Cesar’s 
eagle shield. 

So glared he when at Agincourt in wrath he turned to 
bay, 

And crushed and torn beneath his claws the princely 
hunters lay. 

Ho! strike the flagstaff deep, Sir Knight: ho! scatter 
flowers, fair maids: 

Ho! gunners, fire a loud salute: ho! gallants, draw 
your blades: 

Thou sun, shine on her joyously; ye breezes, waft her 
wide ; 

Our glorious SEMPER EADEM, the banner of our pride. 


The freshening breeze of eve unfurled that banner’s 

massy fold; 

The parting gleam of sunshine kissed that haughty 
scroll of gold; 

Night sank upon the dusky beach, and on the purple 
sea, 

Such night in England ne’er had been, nor e’er again 
shall be. 

From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Lynn to 
Milford Bay, 

That time of slumber was as bright and busy as the 
day ; 

For swift to east and swift to west the ghastly war- 
flame spread, 

High on St Michael’s Mount it shone: it shone on 
Beachy Head. 

Far on the deep the Spaniard saw, along each southern 
shire, 

Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling 
points of fire. 
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The fisher left his skiff to rock on Tamar’s glittering 
waves: 

The rugged miners poured to war from Mendip’s 
sunless caves: 

O’er Longleat’s towers, o’er Cranbourne’s oaks, the 
fiery herald flew: 

He roused the shepherds of Stonehenge, the rangers 
of Beaulieu. 

Right sharp and quick the bells all night rang out 
from Bristol town, 

And ere the day three hundred horse had met on 
Clifton down; 

The sentinel on Whitehall gate looked forth into the 
night, 

And saw o’erhanging Richmond Hill the streak of 
blood-red light. 

Then bugle’s note and cannon’s roar the death-like 
silence broke, 

And with one start, and with one cry, the royal city 
woke. 

At once on all her stately gates arose the answering 
fires ; 

At once the wild alarum clashed from all her reeling 
spires ; 

From all the batteries of the Tower pealed loud the 
voice of fear; 

And all the thousand masts of Thames sent back a 
louder cheer : 

And from the furthest wards was heard the rush of 
hurrying feet, 

And the broad streams of pikes and flags rushed down 
each roaring street; 

And broader still became the blaze, and louder still 
the din, 

As fast from every village round the horse came 
spurring in: 
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And eastward straight from wild Blackheath the 
war-like errand went, 

And roused in many an ancient hall the gallant 
squires of Kent. 

Southward from Surrey’s pleasant hills flew those 
bright couriers forth; 

High on bleak Hampstead’s swarthy moor they 
started for the north; 

And on, and on, without a pause, untired they 
bounded still: 

All night from tower to tower they sprang; they 
sprang from hill to hill: 

Till the proud peak unfurled the flag o’er Darwin’s 
rocky dales, 

Till like volcanoes flared to heaven the stormy hills 
of Wales, 

Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on Malvern’s 
lonely height, 

Till streamed in crimson on the wind the Wrekin’s 
crest of light, 

Till broad and fierce the star came forth on Ely’s 
stately fane, 

And tower and hamlet rose in arms o’er all the 
boundless plain; 

Tili Belvoir’s lordly terraces the sign to Lincoln sent, 

And Lincoln sped the message on o’er the wide vale 
of Trent; 

Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burned on Gaunt’s 
embattled pile, 

And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the burghers of 
Carlisle. 

Lord Macaulay 
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A Ballad to Queen Elizabeth 


(Of the Spanish Armada) 


ING Philip had vaunted his claims; 
He had sworn for a year he would sack 
us; 
With an army of heathenish names 
He was coming to fagot and stack us; 
Like the thieves of the sea he would track 
us, ' 
And shatter our ships on the main; 
But we had bold Neptune to back us,— 
And where are the galleons of Spain? 


His carackes were christen’d of dames 

To the kirtles whereof he would tack us; 
With his saints and his gilded stern-frames, 

He had thought like an egg-shell to crack 

us: 

Now Howard may get to his Flaccus, 
And Drake to his Devon again, 

And Hawkins bowl rubbers to Bacchus, — 
For where are the galleons of Spain? 


Let his Majesty hang to St James 
The axe that he whetted to hack us; 
He must play at some lustier games 
Or at sea he can hope to out-thwack us; 
To his mines of Peru he would pack us 
To tug at his bullet and chain; 
Alas that his Greatness should lack us!— 
But where are the galleons of Spain? 
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Envoy 


Gloriana!—the Don may attack us 
Whenever his stomach be fain; 

He must reach us before he can rack us, ... 
And where are the galleons of Spain? 


Austin Dobson 


A Cinque Port 


ELOW the down the stranded town 
What may betide forlornly waits, 
With memories of smoky skies 
When Gallic navies crossed the straits; 
When waves with fire and blood grew bright, 
And cannon thundered through the night. 


With swinging stride the rhythmic tide 
Bore to the harbour barque and sloop; 
Across the bar the ship of war, 
In castled stern and lanterned poop, 
Came up with conquests on her lee, 
The stately mistress of the sea. 


Where argosies have wooed the breeze, 
The simple sheep are feeding now; 
And near and far across the bar 
The ploughman whistles at the plough; 
Where once the long waves washed the 
shore, 
Larks from their lowly lodgings soar. 
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Below the down the stranded town 
Hears far away the rollers beat; 
About the wall the seabirds call; 
The salt wind murmurs through the street; 
Forlorn the sea’s forsaken bride 
Awaits the end that shall betide. 


John Davidson 


= 


Mercy 


HE quality of mercy is not strained— 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath: it is twice blessed; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes; 
Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 
The thronéd monarch better than his crown; 
His sceptre shews the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings. 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway: 
It is enthronéd in the hearts of kings, 
It is an attribute to God Himself; 
And earthly power doth then shew likest God’s, 
When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this— 
That in the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation: we do pray for mercy, 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. 

Shakespeare 
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Henry IV's Soliloquy on 
Sleep 


OW many thousand of my poorest subjects 

Are at this hour asleep! O sleep, O gentle sleep, 
Nature’s soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness ? 
Why rather, sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs, 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 
And hushed with buzzing night-flies to thy slumber, 
Than in the perfumed chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of costly state, 
And lulled with sounds of sweetest melody ? 
O thou dull god, why liest thou with the vile 
In loathsome beds, and leav’st the kingly couch 
A watch-case, or a common ’larum-bell ? 
Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 
Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious surge, 
And in the visitation of the winds, 
Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 
Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
With deafening clamour in the slippery shrouds, 
That, with the hurly, death itself awakes P— 
Canst thou, O partial sleep, give thy repose 
To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude; 
And, in the calmest and most stillest night, 
With all appliances and means to boot, 
Deny it to a king? Then, happy low, lie down! 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 


Shakespeare 
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Wolsey, on his Downfall 


To his Servant Cromwell 


ROMWELL, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries; but thou hast forced me, 
Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. 
Let’s dry our eyes; and thus far hear me, Cromwell: 
And, when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 
And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more must be heard of, say, I taught thee, 
Say, Wolsey, that once trod the ways of glory 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour, 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in; 
A sure and safe one, though thy master missed it. 
Mark but my fall, and that that ruined me. 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition: 
By that sin fell the angels; how can man, then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by ’t? 
Love thyself last; cherish those hearts that hate 
thee; 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 
To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear 
not. 
Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 
Thy God’s, and truth’s; then if thou fall’st, O 
Cromwell, 
Thou fall’st a blesséd martyr! 
Serve the king; and,—pr’ythee, lead me in: 
There take an inventory of all I have, 
To the last penny; ’tis the king’s: my robe, 
And my integrity to heaven is all 
I dare now call mine own. O Cromwell, Cromwell! 
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Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, He would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 


Shakespeare (?) 


Virtue 


WEET day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky, 
The dew shall weep thy fall to-night; 
For thou must die. 


Sweet rose, whose hue, angry and brave, 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 

Thy root is ever in its grave; 
And thou must die. 


Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie, 

My music shows ye have your closes, 
And all must die. 


Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 
Like seasoned timber, never gives; 
But though the whole world turn to coal, 
Then chiefly lives. 
George Herbert 
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Stanzas from * The Church 
Porch ° 


HOU whose sweet youth and early hopes enhance 
Thy rate and price, and mark thee for a treasure, 
Hearken unto a Verser, who may chance 
Rhyme thee to good, and make a bait of pleasure: 
A verse may find him, who a sermon flies, 
And turn delight into a sacrifice. 


Lie not: but let thy heart be true to God, 
Thy mouth to it, thy actions to them both: 
Cowards tell lies, and those that fear the rod; 
The stormy working soul spits lies and froth. 
Dare to be true. Nothing can need a lie: 
A fault, which needs it most, grows two thereby. 


Do all things like a man, not sneakingly: 
Think the king sees thee still; for his King does. 
Simpering is but a lay-hypocrisy: 
Give it a corner, and the clue undoes. 
Who fears to do ill; sets himself to task: 
‘Who fears to do well, sure should wear a mask. 


By all means use sometimes to be alone. 

Salute thyself: see what thy soul doth wear. 

Dare to look in thy chest; for ’tis thine own; 

And tumble up and down what thou find’st there. 
Who cannot rest till he good fellows find, 
He breaks up house, turns out of doors his mind. 


Be thrifty, but not covetous: therefore give 
Thy need, thine honour, and thy friend his due. 
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Never was scraper brave man. Get to live: 

Then live, and use it: else, it is not true 
That thou hast gotten. Surely use alone 
Makes money not a contemptible stone. 


Be useful where thou livest, that they may 

Both want, and wish thy pleasing presence still. 

Kindness, good parts, great places are the way 

To compass this. Find out men’s wants and will 
And meet them there. All worldly joys go less 
To the one joy of doing kindnesses. 


Pitch thy behaviour low, thy projects high; 

So shalt thou humble and magnanimous be: 

Sink not in spirit; who aimeth at the sky 

Shoots higher much than he that means a tree. 
A grain of glory mixt with humbleness 
Cures both a fever and lethargicness. 


In brief, acquit thee bravely; play the man. 
Look not on pleasures as they come, but go. 
Defer not the least virtue: life’s poor span 
Make not an ell by trifling in thy woe. 
If thou do ill, the joy fades, not the pains: 
If well, the pain doth fade, the joy remains. 


George Herbert 
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Kubla Khan; or, A Vision in a 


Dre am 


A Fragment 


N Xanadu did Kubla Khan 

A stately pleasure-dome decree: 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 

Down to a sunless sea. 
So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled round: 
And there were gardens bright with sinuous rills 
Where blossomed many an incense-bearing tree; 
And here were forests ancient as the hills, 
Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 


But oh, that deep romantic chasm which slanted 
Down the green hill athwart a cedarn cover! 

A savage place! as holy and enchanted 

As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 

By woman wailing for her demon-lover! 

And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil seething, 
As if this earth in fast thick pants were breathing, 
A mighty fountain momently was forced; 

Amid whose swift half-intermitted burst 

Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail, 

Or chaffy grain beneath the thresher’s flail: 

And ’mid these dancing rocks at once and ever 

It flung up momently the sacred river. 

Five miles meandering with a mazy motion 
Through wood and dale the sacred river ran, 
Then reached the caverns measureless to man, 
And sunk in tumult to a lifeless ocean: 
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And ’mid this tumult Kubla heard from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war! 


The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midway on the waves; 
Where was heard the mingled measure 
From the fountain and the caves. 
It was a miracle of rare device, 
A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ice! 

A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw: 
It was an Abyssinian maid, 
And on her dulcimer she played, 
Singing of Mount Abora. 
Could I revive within me 
Her symphony and song, 
To such a deep delight ’twould win me, 

That with music loud and long 

I would build that dome in air, 

That sunny dome! those caves of ice! 

And all who heard should see them there, 

And all should cry, Beware! Beware! 

His flashing eyes, his floating hair! 

Weave a circle round him thrice, 

And close your eyes with holy dread, 

For he on honey-dew hath fed, 

And drunk the milk of Paradise. 


S. T. Coleridge 
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La Belle Dame sans Merci 


WHAT can ail thee, knight-at-arms, © 
Alone and palely loitering ? 
The sedge has withered from the lake, 
And no birds sing. 


‘O what can ail thee, knight-at-arms | 
So haggard and so woe-begone? 
The squirrel’s granary is full, 
And the harvest’s done. 


‘T see a lily on thy brow 
With anguish moist and fever dew, 
And on thy cheeks a fading rose 
Fast withereth too.’ 


‘I met a lady in the meads, 
Full beautiful—a faery’s child; 

Her hair was long, her foot was light, 
And her eyes were wild. 


‘T made a garland for her head, 

And bracelets too, and fragrant zone; 
She looked at me as she did love, 

And made sweet moan, 


‘I set her on my pacing steed, 
And nothing else saw all day long, 
For sidelong would she bend and sing 
A faery’s song. 


‘She found me roots of relish sweet, 
And honey wild and manna dew; 
And sure in language strange she said, 

‘““T love thee true.” 
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‘ She took me to her elfin grot, 

And there she wept, and sighed full sore, 
And there I shut her wild, wild eyes 

With kisses four. 


‘ And there she lulléd me asleep, 

And there I dreamed—ah! woe betide!— 
The latest dream I ever dreamed 

On the cold hill’s side. 


‘I saw pale kings, and princes too, 
Pale warriors, death pale were they all; 
They cried—‘“‘ La belle Dame sans Merci 
Hath thee in thrall! ” 


‘I saw their starved lips in the gloam 
With horrid warning gapéd wide, 
And I awoke, and found me here, 
On the cold hill’s side. 


‘ And this is why I sojourn here 
Alone and palely loitering, 
Though the sedge is withered from the lake, 


And no birds sing.’ 
John Keats 


Toa Skylark 


AIL to thee, blithe spirit! 
Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 
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Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou springest, 
Like a cloud of fire; 
The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 


In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun, 
O’er which clouds are brightening, 
Thou dost float and run, 
Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 


The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight; 
Like a star of heaven, 
In the broad daylight 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight, — 


Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere 
Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear, 
Until we hardly see, we feel that it is there. 


All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 
As, when night is bare, 
From one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is over- 
flowed. 


What thou art we know not; 
What is most like thee ? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see, 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody ;— 
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Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not: 


Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace tower, 
Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as love, which overflows her bower : 


Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew, 
Scattering unbeholden 
Its aérial hue 
Among the flowers and grass which screen it from the 
view : 


Like a rose embowered 
In its own green leaves, 
By warm winds deflowered, 
Till the scent it gives 
Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy-wingéd 
thieves. 


Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 
Rain-awakened flowers, 
All that ever was 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass. 


Teach us, sprite or bird, 
What sweet thoughts are thine: 
I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 
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Chorus hymeneal, 
Or triumphal chaunt, 
Matched with thine would be all 
But an empty vaunt— 
A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 


What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain? 
What fields, or waves, or mountains ? 
What shapes of sky or plain? 
What love of thine own kind? what ignorance of 
pain? 


With thy clear keen joyance 
Languor cannot be: 
Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee: 
Thou lovest; but ne’er knew love’s sad satiety. 


Waking or asleep, 
Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream, 
Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal stream ? 


We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not: 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest 
thought. 


Yet if we could scorn 
Hate, and pride, and fear; 
If we were things born 
Not to shed a tear, 
I know not how thy joy we ever should come near. 
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Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound, 
Better than all treasures 
That in books are found, 
Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner of the ground! 


Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow, 
The world should listen then, as I am listening now! 


P. B. Shelley — 
& 


A Musical Instrument 


HAT was he doing, the great god Pan, 
Down in the reeds by the river? 
Spreading ruin and scattering ban, 
Splashing and paddling with hoofs of a goat, 
And breaking the golden lilies afloat 
With the dragon-fly on the river. 


He tore out a reed, the great god Pan, 
From the deep cool bed of the river. 

The limpid water turbidly ran, 

And the broken lilies a-dying lay, 

And the dragon-fly had fled away, 
Ere he brought it out of the river. 


High on the shore sate the great god Pan, 
While turbidly flowed the river, 
And hacked and hewed as a great god can, 
With his hard bleak steel at the patient reed, 
Till there was not a sign of a leaf indeed 
To prove it fresh from the river. . 
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He cut it short, did the great god Pan, 
(How tall it stood in the river!) 
Then drew the pith, like the heart of a man, 
Steadily from the outside ring, 
Then notched the poor dry empty thing 
In holes as he sate by the river. 


‘This is the way,’ laughed the great god Pan, 
(Laughed while he sate by the river!) 

‘The only way since gods began 

To make sweet music they could succeed.’ 

Then, dropping his mouth to a hole in the reed, 
He blew in power by the river. 


Sweet, sweet, sweet, O Pan, 
Piercing sweet by the river! 

Blinding sweet, O great god Pan! 

The sun on the hill forgot to die, 

And the lilies revived, and the dragon-fly 
Came back to dream on the river. 


Yet half a beast is the great god Pan 
To laugh, as he sits by the river, 
Making a poet out of a man. 
The true gods sigh for the cost and pain, — 
For the reed that grows nevermore again 
As a reed with the reeds in the river. 


Mrs E. B. Browning 
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Ode ona Grecian Urn 


HOU still unravished bride of quietness! 
Thou foster-child of Silence and slow Time, 
Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 
A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme: 
What leaf-fringed legend haunts about thy shape 
Of deities or mortals, or of both, 
In Tempe or the dales of Arcady? 
What men or gods are these ? What maidens loath ? 
What mad pursuit? What struggle to escape? 
What pipes and timbrels? What wild ecstasy ? 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 
Not to the sensual ear, but, more endeared, 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone: 
Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare; 
Bold Lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 
Though winning near the goal—yet, do not grieve; 
She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss, 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair! 


Ah, happy, happy boughs! that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the Spring adieu; 
And, happy melodist, unwearied, 
For ever piping songs for ever new; 
More happy love! more happy, happy love! 
For ever warm and still to be enjoyed, 
For ever panting, and for ever young; 
All breathing human passion far above, 
That leaves a heart high-sorrowful and cloyed, 
A burning forehead, and a parching tongue. 
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Who are these coming to the sacrifice? 
To what green altar, O mysterious priest, 
Lead’st thou that heifer lowing at the skies, 
And all her silken flanks with garlands drest ? 
What little town by river or sea-shore, 
Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel, 
Is emptied of its folk, this pious morn? 
And, little town, thy streets for evermore 
Will silent be; and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate, can e’er return. 


O Attic shape! Fair attitude! with brede 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 
With forest branches and the trodden weed; 
Thou, silent form! dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity: Cold Pastoral! 
When old age shall this generation waste, 
Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say’st, 
‘ Beauty is truth, truth beauty,’—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 


John Keats 
4 


The Ballad of Father Gilligan 


HE old priest Peter Gilligan 
Was weary night and day; 
For half his flock were in their beds, 
Or under green sods lay. 


Once, while he nodded on a chair, 
At the moth-hour of eve, 

- Another poor man sent for him, 
And he began to grieve. 
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‘I have no rest, nor joy, nor peace, 
‘For people die and die’; 

And after cried he, ‘ God forgive! 

‘ My body spake, not I!’ 


And then, half-lying on the chair 

He knelt, prayed, fell asleep; 

And the moth-hour went from the fields, 
And stars began to peep. 


They slowly into millions grew, 

And leaves shook in the wind; 

And God covered the world with shade, 
And whispered to mankind. 


Upon the time of sparrow chirp 
When the moths came once more, 
The old priest Peter Gilligan 
Stood upright on the floor. 


‘ Mavrone, mavrone! the man has died, 
‘While I slept on the chair ’ ; 

He roused his horse out of its sleep, 
And rode with little care. 


He rode now as he never rode, 

By rocky lane and fen; 

The sick man’s wife opened the door: 
‘Father! you come again!’ 


‘ And is the poor man dead?’ he cried: 
‘He died an hour ago.’ 

The old priest Peter Gilligan 

In grief swayed to and fro. 
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‘When you were gone, he turned and died 
‘As merry as a bird.’ 

The old priest Peter Gilligan 

He knelt him at that word. 


‘He who hath made the night of stars 
‘For souls, who tire and bleed, 

‘ Sent one of His great angels down 
‘To help me in my need. 


‘He who is wrapped in purple robes, 
‘With planets in His care, 
‘Had pity on the least of things 


‘ Asleep upon a chair.’ 
W. B. Yeats 


= 


Elegy written in a Country 
Churchyard 


HE curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd wind slowly o’er the lea, 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 


Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds; 


Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 
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Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 


The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 
The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 


For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care; 

No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 
Or climb his knee the envied kiss to share. 


Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke; 
How jocund did they drive their team afield! 

How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke! 


Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure; 

Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike th’ inevitable hour. 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 
If Memory o’er their tomb no trophies raise, 
Where thro’ the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 
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Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can Honour’s voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or Flattery soothe the dull cold ear of Death? 


Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire; 
Hands, that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 


But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne’er unroll; 
Chill Penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


Some village-Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood. 


Th’ applause of listening senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation’s eyes, 


Their lot forbade; nor circumscribed alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined ; 
Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind; 
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The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 
Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse’s flame. 


Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray; 
Along the cool sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 


Yet ev’n these bones from insult to protect 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 


Their name, their years, spelt by th’ unlettered Muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply; 

And many a holy text around she strews, 
That teach the rustic moralist to die. 


For who, to dumb Forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing anxious being e’er resigned, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing lingering look behind ? 


On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires; 

E’en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires. 


For thee, who mindful of th’ unhonoured dead 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate, 
If chance, by lonely contemplation led, 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate,— 
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Haply some hoary-headed swain may say,. 
‘Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn, 
Brushing with hasty steps the dews away, 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 


‘There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 

His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 


‘Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Muttering his wayward fancies he would rove; 
Now drooping, woeful wan, like one forlorn, 
Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopeless love. 


‘One morn I missed him on the customed hill, 
Along the heath and near his favourite tree; 
Another came; nor yet beside the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he; 


‘The next with dirges due in sad array 
Slow thro’ the church-way path we saw him borne. 
Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay, 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn.’ 


THE EPpirary 


Here rests his head upon the lap of Earth 
A Youth to Fortune and to Fame unknown: 
Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy marked him for her own. 


Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere, 
Heaven did a recompense as largely send: 
He gave to Misery all he had, a tear, 
He gained from Heaven (’twas all he wished) a 
friend. 
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No farther seek his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 


Thomas Gray 


C4 


To a Wat erfowl 


HITHER, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of 
day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way? 


Vainly the fowler’s eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 


Seek’st thou the plashy brink 

Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 

Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean-side ?P 


There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast— 
The desert and illimitable air,— 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 


All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 
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* 
And soon that toil shall end; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend, 
Soon, o’er thy sheltered nest. 


Thou’rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet, on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart. 


He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright. 
W.C. Bryant 


To Night 


WIFTLY walk over the western wave, 
Spirit of Night! 
Out of the misty eastern cave 
Where, all the long and lone daylight, 
Thou wovest dreams of joy and fear 
Which make thee terrible and dear,— 
Swift be thy flight! 


Wrap thy form in a mantle grey, 
Star-inwrought; 

Blind with thine hair the eyes of Day; 

Kiss her until she be wearied out: 

Then wander o’er city and sea and land, 

Touching all with thine opiate wand— 
Come, long-sought |! 
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When I arose and saw the dawn, 

I sighed for thee; 
When light rode high, and the dew was gone, 
And noon lay heavy on flower and tree, 
And the weary Day turned to his rest, 
Lingering like an unloved guest, 

I sighed for thee. 


Thy brother Death came, and cried, 
‘Wouldst thou me?’ 

Thy sweet child Sleep, the filmy-eyed, 

Murmured like a noontide bee, 

* Shall I nestle near thy side? 

Wouldst thou me? ’—And I replied 
‘No, not thee! ’ 


Death will come when thou art dead, 
Soon, too soon— 

Sleep will come when thou art fled; 

Of neither would I ask the boon 

I ask of thee, belovéd Night— 

Swift be thine approaching flight, 
Come soon, soon! 


P. B. Shelley 
t 


A Sonnet to Night 


YSTERIOUS Night! when our first parent knew 
Thee from report divine, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 


This glorious canopy of light and blue? 
Yet ’neath a curtain of translucent dew, 


Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 
Hesperus with the host of heaven came, 


And lo! Creation widened in man’s view. 
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Who could have thought such darkness lay 
concealed 
Within thy beams, O sun! or who could find, 
Whilst flow’r and leaf and insect stood revealed, 
That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind! 
Why do we then shun Death with anxious 
strife ? 
If Light can thus deceive, wherefore not Life? 


J. Blanco White 


Intimations of Immort ality 


HERE was a time when meadow, grove, and 
stream, 
The earth and every common sight 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it hath been of yore;— 
Turn wheresoe’er I may, 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen I now can see no more. 


The rainbow comes and goes, 
And lovely is the rose; 
The moon doth with delight 

Look round her when the heavens are bare; 
Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair; 

The sunshine is a glorious birth; 

But yet I know, where’er I go, 

That there hath past away a glory from the earth. 
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Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting; 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar; 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home: 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy, 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy; 
The youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended; 
At length the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day. 


Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own; 
Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind, 
And, even with something of a mother’s mind, 
And no unworthy aim, 
The homely nurse doth all she can 
To make her foster-child, her inmate, Man, 
Forget the glories he hath known, 
And that imperial palace whence he came. 


Behold the child among his new-born blisses, 
A six years’ darling of.a pigmy size! 

See, where ’mid work of his own hand he lies, 
Fretted by sallies of his mother’s kisses, 

With light upon him from his father’s eyes! 
See, at his feet, some little plan or chart, 
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Some fragment from his dream of human life, 
Shaped by himself with newly-learnéd art; 
A wedding or a festival, 
A mourning or a funeral; 
And this hath now his heart, 
And unto this he frames his song: 
Then will he fit his tongue 
To dialogues of business, love, or strife; 
But it will not be long 
Ere this be thrown aside, 
And with new joy and pride 
The little actor cons another part; 
Filling from time to time his ‘humorous stage’ 
With all the persons, down to palsied age, 
That life brings with her in her equipage; 
As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation. 


Thou little child, yet glorious in the might 

Of heaven-born freedom on thy being’s height, 
Why with such earnest pains dost thou provoke 
The years to bring the inevitable yoke, 

Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife ? 

Full soon thy soul shall have her earthly freight, 
And custom lie upon thee with a weight, 

Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life! 


O joy! that in our embers 

Is something that doth live, 

That nature yet remembers 

What was so fugitive! 
The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benediction: not indeed 
For that which is most worthy to be blest, 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of childhood, whether busy or at rest, 
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With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his breast :— 
Not for these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise; 
But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings; 
Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized, 
High instincts before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised : 
But for those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain-light of all our day, 
Are yet a master-light of all our seeing; 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence: truths that wake, 
To perish never: 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavour, 
Nor man nor boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy! 
Hence in a season of calm weather 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 


Then sing, ye birds, sing, sing a joyous song! 
And let the young lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound! 
We, in thought, will join. your throng, 
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Ye that pipe and ye that play, 
Ye that through your hearts to-day 
Feel the gladness of the May! 
What though the radiance which was once so bright 
Be now for ever taken from my sight, 
Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower; 
We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind; 
In the primal sympathy 
Which having been must ever be; 
In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering; 
In the faith that looks through death, 
In years that bring the philosophic mind. 


And, O ye fountains, meadows, hills, and groves, 
Forebode not any severing of our loves! 
Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might; 
I only have relinquished one delight 
To live beneath your more habitual sway. 
I love the brooks which down their channels fret, 
Even more than when I tripped lightly as they; 
The innocent brightness of a new-born day 

Is lovely yet; 
The clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality ; 
Another race hath been, and other palms are won. 
Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears, 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


Wm. Wordsworth 
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To the Dandelion 


EAR common flower, that grow’st beside the 
way, 
Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold, 
First pledge of blithesome May, 
Which children pluck, and, full of pride, uphold, 
High-hearted buccaneers, o’erjoyed that they 
An Eldorado in the grass have found, 
Which not the rich earth’s ample round 
May march in wealth,—thou art more dear 
to me 
Than all the prouder summer-blooms may be. 


Gold such as thine ne’er drew the Spanish prow 
Through the primeval hush of Indian seas, 
Nor wrinkled the lean brow 
Of age, to rob the lover’s heart of ease; 
’Tis the Spring’s largess, which she scatters now 
To rich and poor alike, with lavish hand, 
Though most hearts never understand 
To take it at God’s value, but pass by 
The offered wealth with unrewarded eye. 


My childhood’s earliest thoughts are linked with 
thee; 
The sight of thee calls back the robin’s song, 
Who, from the dark old tree 
Beside the door, sang clearly all day long, 
And I, secure in childish piety, 
Listened as if I heard an angel sing 
With news from Heaven, which he could bring 
Fresh every day to my untainted ears, 
When birds and flowers and I were happy peers. 
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Thou art the type of those meek charities 
Which make up half the nobleness of life, 
Those cheap delights the wise 
Pluck from the dusty wayside of earth’s strife; 
Words of frank cheer, glances of friendly eyes, 
Love’s smallest coin, which yet to some may give 
The morsel that may keep alive 
A starving heart, and teach it to behold 
Some glimpse of God where all before was cold. 


How like a prodigal doth Nature seem, 
When thou, for all thy gold, so common art! 
Thou teachest me to deem 
More sacredly of every human heart, 
Since each reflects in joy its scanty gleam 
Of Heaven, and could some wondrous secret show, 
Did we but pay the love we owe, 
And with a child’s undoubting wisdom look 
On all these living pages of God’s book. 


J. R. Lowell 
¥ 


Versailles 


ERE, in the palace gardens, where the stately 
fountains play, 

And a quiet sunshine bathes the land in the balm of 
an April day, 

It is pleasant to sit and dream awhile of the things 
that have passed away. 


For if much has changed, there is much remains; and 
half of the trees that grow 
Were planted here in the Bourbon days, when a king 
was a king, you know; 
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And they watched them, all the women and men who 
walked here long ago; 


Duke and Marquis and Abbé, who lounged on the 
terrace stair, 

With a stately bow to the wise and great, and a nod 
to Moliére ; 

And dainty dames with the tarnished names, and the 
smiles and the powdered hair. 


Ah! life was life in the palace then, and the world 
was a gallant place, 

With the polished ways and the pungent phrase and 
the ruffles, and swords, and lace, 

And sin was hardly a thing to shun when it beckoned 
with such a grace. 


Music and wit and laughter, and pleasure enthroned 
in state, 

And the gardens bright with a fairy light at many a 
summer féte; 

And ruin and famine and death and Hell not half a 
mile from the gate! 


Hell, and they couldn’t see it! Death, and they only 
played! 

For a serf—why a serf was born to serve, and a 
monarch to be obeyed; 

Till the tumbrels came and the guillotine: but at least 
they were not afraid. 


Shadows among the shadows, they flit through the 
chequered ways, 

And the long, straight walks, where the elm-trees 
grow, and the time-worn statues gaze 

Silent and cold, and gray and old, like the ghosts of 
forgotten days. 
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Kindly, blundering Louis, and beautiful Antoinette, 

With the royal face, and the human heart, and the 
tears—could we but forget! 

Down there is the little Trianon; perhaps we shall see 
her yet! 


Poor girl-queen! It’s hard to be great; and you tried, 
and we can but try: 
But what you took for the Truth and France was 
only a painted lie: 
Did you know it at last, and understand, when the 
time had come to die ? 


Nay, I trust you did: for if Truth brings pain, I hold 
it is better far, 

Were it only once, for a moment’s space, like the 
flash of a falling star, 

To pierce the cloud that has dimmed our eyes, and to 
see things as they are. 


For a ‘ sunshine king ’ is a costly thing when monarch 
and man are blind, 

And somebody reaps the whirlwind when others have 
sowed the wind, 

And if death and famine stalk through the land, it 
isn’t enough to be kind. 


King and Queen, who were boy and girl, long since, 
ere the die was cast, 

Was it all a riddle too hard to solve? Poor souls! 
You have wept and passed, 

And after the din and the strife and sin there is peace, 
we hope, at the last. 
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And now the Tricolour triumphs where once the Lilies 
reigned ; 
Its red is red with a sea of blood, and the white— 
ah! the white is stained, 
But a giant lie has been swept away, and France and 
the world have gained. 
G. F. Bradby 


The Ladies of St James s 


A proper new Ballad of the Country 
and the Town 


HE ladies of St James’s 
Go swinging to the play; 

Their footmen run before them 

With a ‘ Stand by! Clear the way! ’ 
But Phyllida, my Phyllida! 

She takes her buckled shoon, 
When we go out a-courting 

Beneath the harvest moon. 


The ladies of St James’s 
Wear satin on their backs: 
They sit all night at ombre, 
With candles all of wax: 
But Phyllida, my Phyllida! 
She dons her russet gown, 
And runs to gather May dew 
Before the world is down. 
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The ladies of St James’s! 
They are so fine and fair, 
You’d think a box of essences 
Was broken in the air: 
But Phyllida, my Phyllida! 
The breath of heath and furze, 
When breezes blow at morning, 
Is not so fresh as hers. 


The ladies of St James’s! 
They’re painted to the eyes; 
Their white it stays for ever, 
Their red it never dies: 
But Phyllida, my Phyllida! 
Her colour comes and goes; 
It trembles to a lily— 
It wavers to a rose. 


The ladies of St James’s! 
You scarce can understand 
The half of all their speeches, 
Their phrases are so grand: 
But Phyllida, my Phyllida! 
Her shy and simple words 
Are clear as after rain-drops 
The music of the birds. 


The ladies of St James’s! 
They have their fits and freaks; 
They smile on you—for seconds, 
They frown on you—for weeks: 
But Phyllida, my Phyllida! 
Come either storm or shine, 
From Shrove-tide unto Shrove-tide, 
Is always true—and mine. 
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My Phyllida! my Phyllida! 
I care not though they heap 
The hearts of all St James’s, 
And give me all to keep; 
I care not whose the beauties 
Of all the world may be, 
For Phyllida—for Phyllida 
Is all the world to me! 


Austin Dobson 


The Day is Done 


HE day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of Night, 
As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight. 


I see the lights of the village 
Gleam through the rain and the mist, 
And a feeling of sadness comes o’er me, 
That my soul cannot resist: 


A feeling of sadness and longing, 
That is not akin to pain, 

And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain. 


Come, read to me some poem, 
Some simple and heartfelt lay, 
That shall soothe this restless feeling, 
And banish the thoughts of day. 
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Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 

Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time. 


For, like strains of martial music, 
Their mighty thoughts suggest 
Life’s endless toil and endeavour; 
And to-night I long for rest. 


Read from some humbler poet, 
Whose songs gushed from his heart, 
As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start; 


Who, through long days of labour, 
And nights devoid of ease, 

Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies. 


Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 

And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 


Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice, 

And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice. 


And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day, 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 
H. W. Long fellow 
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Even such is Time 


These lines are said to have been composed by Sir Walter 
Raleigh on the night before his execution. 
VEN such is Time, that takes in trust 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 
And pays us but with earth and dust; 
Who in the dark and silent grave, 
When we have wandered all our ways, 
Shuts up the story of our days: 
But from this earth, this grave, this dust, 
My God shall raise me up, I trust. 


Sir Walter Raleigh 
S 


Quiet Work 


NE lesson, Nature, let me learn of thee, 
One lesson which in every wind is blown, 
One lesson of two duties kept at one 
Though the loud world proclaim their enmity— 


Of toil unsevered from tranquillity ! 

Of labour, that in lasting fruit outgrows 
Far noisier schemes, accomplished in repose, 
Too great for haste, too high for rivalry! 


Yes, while on earth a thousand discords ring, 
Man’s fitful uproar mingling with his toil, 
Still do thy sleepless ministers move on, 


Their glorious tasks in silence perfecting ; 
Still working, blaming still our vain turmoil, 
Labourers that shall not fail, when man is gone. 


Matthew Arnold 
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Scattered 


Se nn to East and West and North, 
Some with the faint heart, some the stout, 
Each to the battle of life went forth, 
And all alone we must fight it out. 


We had been gathered from cot and grange, 
From the moorland farm, and the terraced street, 
Brought together by chances strange, 
And knit together by friendships sweet. 


Not in the sunshine, not in the rain, 
Not in the night of the stars untold, 
Shall we ever all meet again, 
Or be as we were in the days of old. 


But as ships cross, and more cheerily go 
Having changed tidings upon the sea, 
So I am richer by them, I know, 
And they are not poorer, I trust, by me. 


Walter C. Smith 
e 


L’Envoi 


END as I began, 
I think as first I thought; 

Woe worth the world if Man 

Only of dust is wrought—- 
Only to dust must go 

After his life’s brief span; 
I think so still, and so 

I end as I began. 
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Revolter, sword in hand, 
Friend of the weak and worn, 
A boy, I took my stand 
Among the knights forlorn; 
Eager against the Strong 
To lead the martyred van, 
I strive ’gainst Lust and Wrong 
As when the fight began! 


Never to bow and kneel 
To any brazen Lie,— 
To love the worst, to feel 
The least is ev’n as I,— 
To hold all fame unblest 
That helps no struggling man,— 
In this, as in the rest, 
I end as I began! 


Robert Buchanan 


= 


Requiem 


DER the wide and starry sky, 
Dig the grave and let me lie. 
Glad did I live and gladly die, 

And I laid me down with a will. 


This be the verse you grave for me: 
Here he lies where he longed to be; 
Home is the sailor, home from sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill. 


Robert Louis Stevenson 
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The Réveillé 


ARK! I hear the tramp of thousands, 
And of arméd men the hum; 
Lo! a nation’s hosts have gathered 
Round the quick alarming drum,— 
Saying, ‘ Come, 
Freemen, come! 
Ere your heritage be wasted,’ said the quick alarming 
drum. 


‘Let me of my heart take counsel: 
War is not of life the sum; 
Who shall stay and reap the harvest 
When the autumn days shall come?’ 
But the drum 
Echoed, ‘ Come! 
Death shall reap the braver harvest,’ said the solemn- 
sounding drum. 


‘But when won the coming battle, 
What of profit springs therefrom ? 
What if conquest, subjugation, 
Even greater ills become? ’ 
But the drum 
Answered, ‘ Come! 
You must do the sum to prove it,’ said the Yankee- 
answering drum. 


‘What if, ’mid the cannons’ thunder, 
Whistling shot and bursting bomb, 
When my brothers fall around me, 
Should my heart grow cold and numb?’ 
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But the drum 
Answered, ‘ Come! 
Better there in death united than in life a recreant, 
—Come!’ 


Thus they answered,—hoping, fearing, 
Some in faith, and doubting some, 
Till a trumpet-voice proclaiming, 
Said, ‘ My chosen people, come! ’ 
Then the drum 
Lo! was dumb, 
For the great heart of the nation, throbbing, answered 
‘Lord, we come!’ 
Bret Harte 
* 


The Soldier 


F I should die, think only this of me: 
That there’s some corner of a foreign field 

That is for ever England. There shall be 

In that rich earth a richer dust concealed ; 
A dust whom England bore, shaped, made aware, 

Gave, once, her flowers to love, her ways to roam, 
A body of England’s, breathing English air, 

Washed by the rivers, blest by suns of home. 


And think, this heart, all evil shed away, 
A pulse in the eternal mind, no less 
Gives somewhere back the thoughts by England 
given ; 
Her sights and sounds; dreams happy as her day; 
And laughter, learnt of friends; and gentleness, 
In hearts at peace, under an English heaven. 
Rupert Brooke 
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In Flanders Fields 


N Flanders fields the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place; and in the sky 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly 
Scarce heard amid the guns below. 


We are the Dead. Short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved, and now we lie 
In Flanders fields. 


Take up our quarrel with the foe: 

To you from failing hands we throw 
The torch; be yours to hold it high. 
If ye break faith with us who die 

We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 

In Flanders fields. 
John McCrae 


A Voice from the West 


HAT is the voice I hear 
On the wind of the Western Sea? 
Sentinel, listen from out Cape Clear 
And say what the voice may be. 
‘’Tis a proud free people calling loud to a people 
proud and free. 
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‘And it says to them: ‘‘ Kinsmen, hail! 
We severed have been too long. 
Now let us have done with a worn-out tale, 
The tale of an ancient Wrong; 
And our friendship last long as Love doth last, and be 
stronger than Death is strong! ”’’ 


Answer them, ‘ Sons of the selfsame race, 
And blood of the selfsame clan, 
Let us speak with each other face to face 
And answer man to man; 
And loyally love and trust each other as none but free 
men can. 


‘So fling them out to the breeze, 
Shamrock, Thistle, and Rose! 
And the Star-spangled Banner unfurl with these, 
A message to friends and foes, 
Wherever the sails of peace are seen and wherever the 
war-wind blows. 


“A message to bond and thrall to wake; 
For wherever we come, we twain, 
The throne of the tyrant shall rock and quake, 
And his menace be void and vain; 
For you are lords of a strong young land, and we are 
lords of the main.’ ; 


Yes, this is the voice on the bluff March gale; 
‘We severed have been too long. 
But now we have done with a worn-out tale, 
The tale of an ancient Wrong; 
And our friendship shall last long as Love doth last 
and be stronger than Death is strong!’ 


Alfred Austin 
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Wat erloo 


HERE was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium’s capital had gathered then 
Her Beauty and her Chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men; 
A thousand hearts beat happily; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage-bell ; 
But hush! hark! a deep sound strikes like a rising 
knell! 


Did ye not hear it?P—No; ’twas but the wind, 
Or the car rattling o’er the stony street; 
On with the dance! let joy be unconfined; 
No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet— 
But hark!—that heavy sound breaks in once 
more, 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat; 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier, than before! 
Arm! Arm! it is—it is the cannon’s opening roar! 


Within a windowed niche of that high hall 

Sate Brunswick’s fated chieftain; he did hear 

That sound the first amidst the festival, 

And caught its tone with Death’s prophetic ear; 

And when they smiled because he deemed it 

near, 

His heart more truly knew that peal too well 

Which stretched his father on a bloody bier, 

And roused the vengeance blood alone could quell; 
He rushed into the field, and, foremost fighting, fell. 
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Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears and tremblings of distress, 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness; 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne’er might be repeated; who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 
Since upon night so sweet such awful morn could 
rise | 


And there was mounting in hot haste: the steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war; 
And the deep thunder peal on peal afar; 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star; 
While thronged the citizens with terror dumb, 

Or whispering, with white lips—‘ The foe! they come! 

they come! ’ 


And wild and high the ‘Cameron’s gathering’ 
rose! 

The war-note of Leciiel, which Albyn’s hills 

Have heard, and heard, too, have her Saxon 
foes :— 

How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills, 

Savage and shrill! But with the breath which 
fills 

Their mountain-pipe, so fill the mountaineers 

With the fierce native daring which instils 

The stirring memory of a thousand years, 

And Evan’s, Donald’s fame rings in each clansman’s 

ears | 
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And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves, 
Dewy with nature’s tear-drops as they pass, 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e’er grieves, 
Over the unreturning brave,—alas! 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe 

And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and 

low. 


Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 

Last eve in Beauty’s circle proudly gay, 

The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife, 

The morn the marshalling in arms,—the day 

Battle’s magnificently stern array! 

The thunder-clouds close o’er it, which when rent 

The earth is covered thick with other clay, 

Which her own clay shall cover, heaped and pent, 
Rider and horse,—friend, foe,—in one red burial 


blent ! 
Lord Byron 
= 


Ode on the Death of the 
Duke of Wellington 


URY the Great Duke 
With an empire’s lamentation, 
Let us bury the Great Duke 
To the noise of the mourning of a mighty 
nation, 

Mourning when their leaders fall, 

Warriors carry the warrior’s pall, 

And sorrow darkens hamlet and hall. 
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Where shall we lay the man whom we deplore? 
Here, in streaming London’s central roar. 

Let the sound of those he wrought for, 

And the feet of those he fought for, 

Echo round his bones for evermore. 


Lead out the pageant: sad and slow, 

As fits an universal woe, 

Let the long, long procession go, 

And let the sorrowing crowd about it grow, 
And let the mournful martial music blow; 
The last great Englishman is low. 


All is over and done: 

Render thanks to the Giver, 

England, for thy son. 

Let the bell be tolled. 

Render thanks to the Giver, 

And raise him to the mould. 

Under the cross of gold 

That shines over city and river, 

There he shall rest for ever 

Among the wise and the bold. 

Let the bell be tolled: 

And a reverent people behold 

The towering car, the sable steeds: 

Bright let it be with its blazoned deeds, 

Dark in its funeral fold. 

Let the bell be tolled: 

And a deeper knell in the heart be knolled; 

And the sound of the sorrowing anthem 
rolled 

Thro’ the dome of the golden cross; 

And the volleying cannon thunder his loss; 

He knew their voices of old. © 
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For many a time in many a clime 

His captain’s-ear has heard them boom 
Bellowing victory, bellowing doom: 

When he with those deep voices wrought, 
Guarding realms and kings from shame; . 
With those deep voices our dead captain taught 
The tyrant, and asserts his claim 

In that dread sound to the great name, 
Which he has worn so pure of blame, 

In praise and in dispraise the same, 

A man of well-attempered frame. 

O civic muse, to such a name, 

To such a name for ages long, 

To such a name, 

Preserve a broad approach of fame, 

And ever-echoing avenues of song. 


Who is he that cometh, like an honoured guest, 

With banner and with music, with soldier and with 
priest, 

With a nation weeping, and breaking on my rest? 

Mighty Seaman, this is he 

Was great by land as thou by sea. 

Thine island loves thee well, thou famous man, 

The greatest sailor since our world began. 

Now, to the roll of muffled drums, 

To thee the greatest soldier comes; 

For this is he 

Was great by land as thou by sea: 

His foes were thine; he kept us free; 

O give him welcome, this is he 

Worthy of our gorgeous rites, 

And worthy to be laid by thee; 

For this is England’s greatest son, 

He that gained a hundred fights, 

Nor ever lost an English gun; 
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This is he that far away 

Against the myriads of Assaye 

Clashed with his fiery few and won; 

And underneath another sun, 

Warring on a later day, 

Round affrighted Lisbon drew 

The treble works, the vast designs 

Of his laboured rampart-lines, 

Where he greatly stood at bay, 

Whence he issued forth anew, 

And ever great and greater grew, 

Beating from the wasted vines 

Back to France her banded swarms, 

Back to France with countless blows, 

Till o’er the hills her eagles flew 

Past the Pyrenean pines, 

Followed up in valley and glen 

With blare of bugle, clamour of men, 

Roll of cannon and clash of arms, 

And England pouring on her foes. 

Such a war had such a close. 

Again their ravening eagle rose 

In anger, wheeled on Europe-shadowing wings, 
And barking for the thrones of kings; 

Till one that sought but Duty’s iron crown 
On that loud sabbath shook the spoiler down; 
A day of onsets of despair! 

Dashed on every rocky square 

Their surging charges foamed themselves away ; 
Last, the Prussian trumpet blew; 

Thro’ the long-tormented air 

Heaven flashed a sudden jubilant ray, 

And down we swept and charged and overthrew. 
So great a soldier taught us there, 

What long-enduring hearts could do 
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In that world-earthquake, Waterloo! 

Mighty Seaman, tender and true, 

And pure as he from taint of craven guile, 
O saviour of the silver-coasted isle, 

O shaker of the Baltic and the Nile, 

If aught of things that here befall 

Touch a spirit among things divine, 

If love of country move thee there at all, 

Be glad, because his bones are laid by thine! 
And thro’ the centuries let a people’s voice 
In full acclaim, 

A people’s voice, 

The proof and echo of all human fame, 

A people’s voice, when they rejoice 

At civic revel and pomp and game, 

Attest their great commander’s claim 

With honour, honour, honour, honour to him, 
Eternal honour to his name. 


Lo, the leader in these glorious wars 

Now to glorious burial slowly borne, 
Followed by the brave of other lands, 

He, on whom from both her open hands 
Lavish Honour showered all her stars, 
And affluent Fortune emptied all her horn. 
Yea, let all good things await 

Him who cares not to be great, 

But as he saves or serves the State. 

Not once or twice in our rough island-story, 
The path of duty was the way to glory: 
He that walks it, only thirsting 

For the right, and learns to deaden 

Love of self, before his journey closes— 
He shall find the stubborn thistle bursting 
Into glossy purples, which outredden 

All voluptuous garden-roses. 
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Not once or twice in our fair island-story, 

The path of duty was the way to glory: 

He, that ever following her commands, 

On with toil of heart and knees and hands, 

Thro’ the long gorge to the far light has won 

His path upward; and prevailed, 

Shall find the toppling crags of Duty scaled 

Are close upon the shining table-lands 

To which our God Himself is moon and sun. 

Such was he: his work is done. 

But while the races of mankind endure, 

Let his great example stand 

Colossal, seen of every land, 

And keep the soldier firm, the statesman pure: 

Till in all lands and thro’ all human story 

The path of duty be the way to glory: 

And let the land whose hearths he saved from 
shame 

For many and many an age proclaim 

At civic revel and pomp and game, 

And when the long-illumined cities flame, 

Their ever-loyal iron leader’s fame, 

With honour, honour, honour, honour to him, 

Eternal honour to his name. 


Hush, the Dead March wails in the people’s 
ears: 

The dark crowd moves, and there are sobs and 
tears: 

The black earth yawns: the mortal disappears; 

Ashes to ashes, dust to dust; 

He is gone who seemed so great.— 

Gone; but nothing can bereave him 

Of the force he made his own 

Being here, and we believe him 

Something far advanced in state, 
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And that he wears a truer crown 

Than any wreath that man can weave him, 
Speak no more of his renown, 

Lay your earthly fancies down, 

And in the vast cathedral leave him. 

God accept him, Christ receive him. 


Lord Tennyson 
+ 


The Chambered Nautilus 


HIS is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 
Sails the unshadowed main,— 
The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the Siren sings, 
And coral reefs lie bare, 
Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their streaming 
hair. 


Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl; 
Wrecked is the ship of pearl! 
And every chambered cell, 
Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell, 
As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 
Before thee lies revealed,— 
Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed! 


Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil; 
Still, as the spiral grew, 

He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, 

Stole with soft step its shining archway through, 
Built up its idle door, 

Stretched in his last-found home, and knew the old no 
more. 
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Thanks for the heavenly message brought by 
thee, 
Child of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap, forlorn! 
From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathéd horn! 
While on mine ear it rings, 
Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice that 
sings :— 


‘ Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea! ’ 


Oliver Wendell Holmes 


C2 


The Raven 


NCE upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered, 
weak and weary, 

Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten 
lore, 

While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came 
a tapping, 

As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my chamber 
door. 

‘’Tis some visitor,’ I muttered, ‘tapping at my 
chamber door— 

Only this and nothing more.’ 
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Ah, distinctly I remember it was in the bleak De- 
cember, 

And each separate dying ember wrought its ghost 
upon the floor. 

Eagerly I wished the morrow; vainly I had sought to 
borrow 

From my books surcease of sorrow—sorrow for the 
lost Lenore— 

For the rare and radiant maiden whom the angels 
name Lenore— 

Nameless here for evermore. 


And the silken, sad, uncertain rustling of each purple 
curtain 

Thrilled me—filled me with fantastic terrors never felt 
before ; 

So that now, to still the beating of my heart, I stood 
repeating 

‘Tis some visitor entreating entrance at my chamber 
door— 

Some late visitor entreating entrance at my chamber 
door ; 

This it is and nothing more.’ 


Presently my soul grew stronger; hesitating then no 
longer, 

‘Sir,’ said I, ‘or Madam, truly your forgiveness I 
implore; 

But the fact is I was napping, and so gently you came 
rapping, 

And so faintly you came tapping, tapping at my 
chamber door, 

That I scarce was sure I heard you.’—Here I opened 
wide the door ;— 

Darkness there and nothing more. 
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Deep into that darkness peering, long I stood there, 
wondering, fearing, 

Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortal ever dared to 
dream before; 

But the silence was unbroken, and the stillness gave 
no token, 

And the only word there spoken was the whispered 
word, ‘Lenore!’ 

This I whispered, and an echo murmured back the 
word, ‘ Lenore! ’ 

Merely this and nothing more. 


Back into the chamber turning, all my soul within me 
burning, 

Soon again I heard a tapping somewhat louder than 
before. 

‘Surely,’ said I, ‘surely that is something at my 
window-lattice ; 

Let me see, then, what thereat is, and this mystery 
explore :— 

Let my heart be still a moment, and this mystery 
explore ; 

Tis the wind and nothing more!’ 


Open here I flung the shutter, when, with many a flirt 
and flutter, 

In there stepped a stately Raven of the saintly days of 
yore. 

Not the least obeisance made he; not a minute stopped 
or stayed he; 

But, with mien of lord or lady, perched above my 
chamber door— 

Perched upon a bust of Pallas just above my chamber 
door— 

Perched, and sat, and nothing more, 
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Then this ebony bird beguiling my sad fancy into 
smiling, 

By the grave and stern decorum of the countenance 
it wore, 

‘ Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, thou,’ I said, 
‘art sure no craven, 

Ghastly grim and ancient Raven wandering from the 
Nightly shore— 

Tell me what thy lordly name is on the Night’s 
Piutonian shore! ’ 

Quoth the Raven, ‘ Nevermore.’ 


Much I marvelled this ungainly fowl to hear discourse 


so plainly, 

Though its answer little meaning—little relevancy 
bore; 

For we cannot help agreeing that no living human 
being 


Ever yet was blessed with seeing bird above his 
chamber door— 
Bird or beast upon the sculptured bust above his 
chamber door, 
With such name as ‘ Nevermore.’ 


But the Raven, sitting lonely on that placid bust, 
spoke only 

That one word, as if his soul in that one word he did 
outpour. 

Mothing farther then he uttered—not a feather then 
he fluttered— 

Till I scarcely more than muttered, ‘ Other friends 
have flown before— 

On the morrow he will leave me, as my hopes have 
flown before.’ 

Then the bird said, ‘ Nevermore.’ 
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Startled at the stillness broken by reply so aptly 
spoken, 

‘ Doubtless,’ said I, ‘ what it utters is its only stock 
and store 

Caught from some unhappy master whom unmerciful 
Disaster 

Followed fast and followed faster till his songs one 
burden bore— 

Till the dirges of his hope that melancholy burden 
bore 

Of ‘‘ Never,—nevermore.”’ ’ 


But the Raven still beguiling all my sad soul into 
smiling, 

Straight I wheeled a cushioned seat in front of bird 
and bust and door; 

Then, upon the velvet sinking, I betook myself to 
linking 

Fancy unto fancy, thinking what this ominous bird 
of yore— 

What this grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt and 
ominous bird of yore 

Meant in croaking ‘ Nevermore.’ 


This I sat engaged in guessing, but no syllable ex- 
pressing 

To the fowl whose fiery eyes now burned into my 
bosom’s core; 

This and more I sat divining, with my head at ease 
reclining 

On the cushion’s velvet lining that the lamplight 
gloated o’er, 

But whose velvet violet lining with the lamplight 
gloating o’er, 

She shall press, ah, nevermore! 
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Then, methought, the air grew denser, perfumed 
from an unseen censer, 

Swung by Seraphim whose foot-falls tinkled on the 
tufted floor. 

‘Wretch,’ I cried, ‘ thy God hath lent thee—by these 
angels he hath sent thee 

Respite—respite and nepenthe from thy memories of 
Lenore; 

Quaff, oh quaff this kind nepenthe and forget this lost 
Lenore! ’ 

Quoth the Raven ‘ Nevermore.’ 


‘Prophet!’ said I, ‘thing of evil! prophet still, if 
bird or devil !— 

Whether Tempter sent, or whether tempest tossed 
thee here ashore, 

Desolate yet all undaunted, on this desert land en- 
chanted— 

On this home by horror haunted—tell me truly, I 
implore— 

Is there—ts there balm in Gilead ?—tell me—tell me 
I implore! ’ 

Quoth the Raven, ‘ Nevermore.’ 


‘ Prophet,’ said I, ‘thing of evil!—prophet still, if 
bird or devil! 

By that Heaven that bends above us—by that God we 
both adore— 

Tell this soul with sorrow laden if, within the distant 
Aidenn, 

It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the angels name 
Lenore— 

Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the angels 
name Lenore.’ 

Quoth the Raven, ‘ Nevermore.’ 
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‘Be that word our sign of parting, bird or fiend!’ I 
shrieked, upstarting— 

‘Get thee back into the tempest and the Night’s 
Plutonian shore! 

Leave no black plume as a token of that lie thy soul 
hath spoken! 

Leave my loneliness unbroken !—quit the bust above 
my door! 

Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy form 
from off my door!’ 

Quoth the Raven, ‘ Nevermore.’ 


And the Raven, never flitting, still is sitting, still is 
sitting 

On the pallid bust of Pallas just above my chamber 
door ; 

And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon’s that 
is dreaming, 

And the lamplight o’er him streaming throws his 
shadow on the floor; 

And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating 
on the floor 

Shall be lifted—nevermore ! 


Edgar Allan Poe 
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The Old Woman of the 
Roads 


TO have a little house! 
To own the hearth and stool and all! 
The heaped-up sods upon the fire, 
The pile of turf against the wall! 


To have a clock with weights and chains, 
And pendulum swinging up and down! 

A dresser filled with shining delph, 
Speckled with white and blue and brown! 


I could be busy all the day 

Cleaning and sweeping hearth and floor, 
And fixing on their shelf again 

My white and blue and speckled store! 


I could be quiet there at night 
Beside the fire and by myself, 
Sure of a bed, and loth to leave 
The ticking clock and shining delph! 


Och! but I’m weary of mist and dark, 

And roads where there’s never a house or bush, 
And tired I am of bog and road, 

And the crying wind and the lonesome hush! 


And I am praying to God on high, 
And I am praying Him night and day, 
For a little house—a house of my own— 
Out of the wind’s and the rain’s way. 


Padraic Colum 
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Two Sons 


HAVE two sons, Wife— 
Two and yet the same; 
One his wild way runs, Wife, 
Bringing us to shame. 
The one is bearded, sunburnt, grim, and fights across 
the sea; 
The other is a little child who sits upon your knee. 


One is fierce and bold, Wife, 
As the wayward deep, 
Him no arms could hold, Wife, 
Him no breast could keep. 
He has tried our hearts for many a year, not broken 
them; for he 
Is still the sinless little one that sits upon your knee. 


One may fall in fight, Wife— 
Is he not our son? 
Pray with all your might, Wife, 
For the wayward one; 
Pray for the dark, rough soldier who fights across the 
sea, 
Because you love the little shade who smiles upon 
your knee. 


One across the foam, Wife, 
As I speak may fall; 
But this one at home, Wife, 
Cannot die at all. 
They both are only one, and how thankful should we 
be 
We cannot lose the darling son who sits upon your 


knee! 
Robert Buchanan 
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As Toilsome I Wandered 


S toilsome I wandered Virginia’s woods, 
To the music of rustling leaves kicked by my 
feet,—for ’twas autumn,— 
I marked at the foot of a tree the grave of a soldier; 
Mortally wounded he and buried on the retreat,— 
easily all could I understand,— 
The halt of a midday hour, when up! no time to lose 
—yet this sign left, 
On a tablet scrawled and nailed on the tree by the 
grave, 
Bold, cautious, true, and my loving comrade. 


Long, long I muse, then on my way go wandering, 

Many a changeful season to follow, and many a scene 
of life, 

Yet at times through changeful season and scene, 
abrupt, alone, or in the crowded street, 

Comes before me the unknown soldier’s grave, comes 
the inscription rude in Virginia’s woods, 

Bold, cautious, true, and my loving comrade. 


Walt Whitman 
S 


The Isles of Greece 


HE Isles of Greece, the Isles of Greece! 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 
Where grew the arts of war and peace, 
Where Delos rose, and Phcebus sprung! 
Eternal summer gilds them yet, 
But all, except their sun, is set. 
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The Scian! and the Teian? muse, 
The hero’s harp, the lover’s lute, 

Have found the fame your shores refuse: 
Their place of birth alone is mute 

To sounds which echo further west 

Than your sires’ ‘ Islands of the Blest.’ 


The mountains look on Marathon— 
And Marathon looks on the sea; 
And musing there an hour alone, 
I dreamed that Greece might still be free; 
For standing on the Persians’ grave, 
I could not deem myself a slave. 


A king sate on the rocky brow 

Which looks o’er sea-born Salamis; 
And ships, by thousands, lay below, 

And men in nations ;—all were his! 
He counted them at break of day— 
And, when the sun set, where were they? 


And where are they? and where art thou, 
My country? On thy voiceless shore 
The heroic lay is tuneless now— 
The heroic bosom beats no more! 
And must thy lyre, so long divine, 
Degenerate into hands like mine? 


’Tis something in the dearth of fame, 
Though linked among a fettered race, 
To feel at least a patriot’s shame, 
Even as I sing, suffuse my face; 
For what is left the poet here? 
For Greeks a blush—for Greece a tear. 


1 Sctan, Homer. 2 Teian, Anacreon. 
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Must we but weep o’er days more blest? 
Must we but blush ?—Our fathers bled. 

Earth! render back from out thy breast 
A remnant of our Spartan dead! 

Of the three hundred grant but three, 

To make a new Thermopyle! 


What, silent still? and silent all? 
Ah! no;—the voices of the dead 
Sound like a distant torrent’s fall, 
And answer, ‘ Let one living head, 
But one arise,—we come, we come!’ 
*Tis but the living who are dumb. 


In vain—in vain: strike other chords; 
Fill high the cup with Samian wine! 
Leave battles to the Turkish hordes, 
And shed the blood of Scio’s vine! 
Hark! rising to the ignoble call— 
How answers each bold Bacchanal! 


You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet, 
Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone? 
Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nobler and the manlier one? 
You have the letters Cadmus gave— 
Think ye he meant them for a slave? 


Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 
We will not think of themes like these! 
It made Anacreon’s song divine: 
He served—but served Polycrates— 
A tyrant; but our masters then 
Were still, at least, our countrymen. 
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The tyrant of the Chersonese 

Was freedom’s best and bravest friend; 
That tyrant was Miltiades! 

Oh! that the present hour would lend 
Another despot of the kind! 
Such chains as his were sure to bind. 


Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 
On Suli’s rock, and Parga’s shore, 
Exists the remnant of a line 
Such as the Doric mothers bore; 
And there, perhaps, some seed is sown 
The Heracleidan blood might own. 


Trust not for freedom to the Franks— 
They have a king who buys and sells; 
In native swords, and native ranks, 
The only hope of courage dwells; 
But Turkish force, and Latin fraud, 
Would break your shield, however broad. 


Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 
Our virgins dance beneath the shade— 
I see their glorious black eyes shine; 
But gazing on each glowing maid, 
My own the burning tear-drop laves, 
To think such breasts must suckle slaves. 


Place me on Sunium’s marbled steep, 
Where nothing, save the waves and I, 
May hear our mutual murmurs sweep; 
There, swan-like, let me sing and die. 
A land of slaves shall ne’er be mine— 
Dash down yon cup of Samian wine! 


Lord Byron 
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To a Snowflake 


HAT heart could have thought 
you ?— 
Past our devisal 
(O filigree petal!) 
Fashioned so purely, 
Fragilely, surely, 
From what Paradisal 
Imagineless metal, 
Too costly for cost ? 
Who hammered you, wrought you, 
From argentine vapour P— 
“God was my shaper. 
Passing surmisal, 
He hammered, He wrought me, 
From curled silver vapour, 
To lust of His mind ;— 
Thou couldst not have thought me! 
So purely, so palely, 
Tinily, surely, 
Mightily, frailly, 
Insculped and embossed, 
With His hammer of wind, 
And His graver of frost.’ 


Francis Thompson 


= 


The Stolen Child 


HERE dips the rocky highland 
Of Slewth wood in the lake, 
There lies a leafy island 
Where flapping herons wake 
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The drowsy water rats; 

There we’ve hid our faery vats 

Full of berries, 

And of reddest stolen cherries. 

Come away, O human child ! 

To the waters and the wild 

With a faery, hand in hand, 

For the world’s more full of weeping than you can 
understand. 


Where the wave of moonlight glosses 

The dim gray sands with light, 

Far off by furthest Rosses 

We foot it all the night, 

Weaving olden dances, 

Mingling hands and mingling glances 

Till the moon has taken flight; 

To and fro we leap 

And chase the frothy bubbles, 

While the world is full of troubles 

And is anxious in its sleep. 

Come away, O human child t 

To the waters and the wild 

With a faery, hand in hand, 

For the world’s more full of weeping than you can 
understand. 


Where the wandering water gushes 
From the hills above Glen-Car, 

In pools among the rushes 

That scarce could bathe a star, 
We seek for slumbering trout, 

And whispering in their ears 

Give them unquiet dreams; 
Leaning softly out 
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From ferns that drop their tears 

Over the young streams. 

Come away, O human child! 

To the waters and the wild 

With a faery, hand in hand, 

For the world’s more full of weeping than you can 
understand. 


‘Away with us he’s going, 

The solemn-eyed : 

He’ll hear no more the lowing 

Of the calves on the warm hillside; 

Or the kettle on the hob 

Sing peace into his breast, 

Or see the brown mice bob 

Round and round the oatmeal chest. 

For he comes, the human child, 

To the waters and the wild 

With a faery, hand tn hand, 

From a world more full of weeping than he can 
understand. 


W. B. Yeats 
, 


Ode toa Nightingale 


Y heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I had drunk, 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 
' One minute past, and Lethe-wards had sunk: 
Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, 
But being too happy in thy happiness,— 
That thou, light-wingéd Dryad of the trees, 
In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless, 
Singest of summer in full-throated ease. 
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O for a draught of vintage, that hath been 
Cooled a long age in the deep delvéd earth, 
Tasting of Flora and the country green, 
Dance, and Provencal song, and sunburnt mirth! 
O for a beaker full of the warm South, 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 
And purple-stainéd mouth; 
That I might drink, and leave the world unseen, 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim: 


Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 
What thou among the leaves hast never known, 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret 
Here, where men sit and hear each other groan; 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last grey hairs, 
Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and 
dies ; 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs; 
Where Beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes, 
Or new Love pine at them beyond to-morrow. 


Away! away! for I will fly to thee, 
Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards, 
But on the viewless wings of Poesy, 
Though the dull brain perplexes and retards: 
Already with thee! tender is the night, 
And haply the Queen-Moon is on her throne, 
Clustered around by all her starry fays; 
But here there is no light, 
Save what from heaven is with the breezes 
blown 
Through verdurous glooms and winding mossy 
ways. 
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I cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 
Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs, 
But, in embalméd darkness, guess each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild; 
White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine; 
Fast fading violets covered up in leaves; 
And mid-May’s eldest child, 
The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine, 
The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves. 


Darkling I listen; and, for many a time 
I have been half in love with easeful Death, 
Called him soft names in many a muséd rhyme, 
To take into the air my quiet breath; 
Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 
To cease upon the midnight with no pain, 
While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy! 
Still wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in 
vain— 
To thy high requiem become a sod. 


Thou wast not born for death, immortal bird! 
No hungry generations tread thee down; 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown: 
Perhaps the selfsame song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for 
home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn; 
The same that oft-times hath 
Charmed magic casements, opening on the 
foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 
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Forlorn! the very word is like a bell 
To toll me back from thee to my sole self! 
Adieu! the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is famed to do, deceiving elf. 
Adieu! adieu! thy plaintive anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the still stream, 
Up the hill-side; and now ’tis buried deep 
In the next valley-glades: 
Was it a vision, or a waking dream? 
Fled is that music:—do I wake or sleep? 


John Keats 
S 


On First Looking into 


Chapman's Homer 


UCH have I travelled in the realms of gold, 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen; 
Round many western islands have I been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 
Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 
That deep-browed Homer ruled as his demesne: 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold: 
Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 
Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise— 


Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 
John Keats 


+ 
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L Alle gro 


ENCE, loathéd Melancholy, 
Of Cerberus and blackest Midnight born, 
In Stygian cave forlorn, 
’Mongst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and sights 
unholy ! 
Find out some uncouth cell, 
Where brooding Darkness spreads his jealous 
wings, 
And the night-raven sings; 
There, under ebon shades and low-browed rocks 
As ragged as thy locks, 
In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell. 
But come, thou Goddess fair and free, 
In Heaven yclept Euphrosyne, 
And by men, heart-easing Mirth; 
Whom lovely Venus, at a birth 
With two sister Graces more, 
To ivy-crownéd Bacchus bore; 
Or whether, as some sager sing, 
The frolic wind that breathes the spring, 
Zephyr, with Aurora playing, 
As he met her once a-maying, 
There, on beds of violets blue, 
And fresh-blown roses washed in dew, 
Filled her with thee, a daughter fair, 
So buxom, blithe, and debonair. 
Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest, and youthful Jollity, 
Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods and becks, and wreathéd smiles— 
Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 
And love to live in dimple sleek; 
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Sport, that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter, holding both his sides: 
Come, and trip it as you go 

On the light fantastic toe; 

And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain-nymph, sweet Liberty ; 
And, if I give thee honour due, 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 

To live with her and live with thee, 
In unreprovéd pleasures free; 

To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And singing startle the dull night 
From his watch-tower in the skies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise; 
Then to come, in spite of sorrow, 
And at my window bid good morrow, 
Through the sweet-briar, or the vine, 
Or the twisted eglantine: 

While the cock, with lively din, 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin, 
And, to the stack or the barn-door, 
Stoutly struts his dames before: 

Oft listening how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumbering Morn, 
From the side of some hoar hill, 
Through the high wood echoing shrill: 
Sometime walking, not unseen, 

By hedgerow elms, on hillocks green, 
Right against the eastern gate, 
Where the great Sun begins his state, 
Robed in flames and amber light, 
The clouds in thousand liveries dight; 
While the ploughman, near at hand, 
Whistles o’er the furrowed land, 

And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 
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And the mower whets his scythe, 

And every shepherd tells his tale, 

Under the hawthorn in the dale. 
Straight mine eye hath caught new 

pleasures, 

Whilst the landscape round it measures; 

Russet lawns, and fallows grey, 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray, 

Mountains on whose barren breast 

The labouring clouds do often rest, 

Meadows trim with daisies pied, 

Shallow brooks, and rivers wide, 

Towers and battlements it sees, 

Bosomed high in tufted trees, 

Where perhaps some Beauty lies, 

The cynosure of neighbouring eyes. 
Hard by, a cottage-chimney smokes 

From betwixt two aged oaks, 

Where Corydon and Thyrsis, met, 

Are at their savoury dinner set 

Of herbs and other country messes, 

Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses; 

And then in haste her bower she leaves, 

With Thestylis to bind the sheaves; 

Or, if the earlier season lead, 

To the tanned haycock in the mead. 
Sometimes, with secure delight, 

The upland hamlets will invite, 

When the merry bells ring round, 

And the jocund rebecks sound, 

To many a youth and many a maid, 

Dancing in the chequered shade, 

And young and old come forth to play 

On a sunshine holiday, 

Till the live-long daylight fail; 
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Then to the spicy nut-brown ale, 
With stories told of many a feat, 
How faery Mab the junkets eat; 
She was pinched and pulled, she said; 
And he, by Friar’s lantern led, 
Tells how the drudging goblin sweat, 
To earn his cream-bowl duly set, 
When in one night, ere glimpse of morn, 
His shadowy flail hath threshed the corn 
That ten day-labourers could not end; 
Then lies him down, the lubber-fiend, 
And, stretched out all the chimney’s length, 
Basks at the fire his hairy strength, 
And crop-full out of doors he flings, 
Ere the first cock his matin rings. 
Thus done the tales, to bed they creep, 
By whispering winds soon lulled asleep. 
Towered cities please us then, 
And the busy hum of men, 
Where throngs of knights and barons bold, 
In weeds of peace, high triumphs hold, 
With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
Rain influence, and judge the prize 
Of wit or arms, while both contend 
To win her grace, whom all commend. 
There let Hymen oft appear 
In saffron robe, with taper clear, 
And pomp, and feast, and revelry, 
With mask and antique pageantry ; 
Such sights as youthful poets dream, 
On summer-eves by haunted stream. 
Then to the well-trod stage anon, 
If Jonson’s learnéd sock be on, 
Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild. 
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And ever, against eating cares, 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 
Married to immortal verse, 
Such as the meeting soul may pierce 
In notes with many a winding bout 
Of linkéd sweetness long drawn out, 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning 
The melting voice through mazes running, 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony; 
That Orpheus’ self may heave his head, 
From golden slumber on a bed 
Of heaped Elysian flowers, and hear 
Such strains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have quite set free 
His half-regained Eurydice. 

These delights if thou canst give, 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 


John Milton 


0 Penseroso 


ENCE, vain deluding Joys, 

The brood of Folly without father bred! 
How little you bestead, 
Or fill the fixed mind with all your toys! 
Dwell in some idle brain, 
And fancies fond with gaudy shapes possess, 
As thick and numberless 
As the gay motes that people the sunbeams, 
Or likest hovering dreams, 
The fickle pensioners of Morpheus’ train. 
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But hail, thou Goddess sage and holy! 

Hail, yisiest Melancholy, 

Whose saintly visage is too bright 

To hit the sense of human sight, 

And therefore to our weaker view 

O’erlaid with black, staid Wisdom’s hue; 

Black, but such as in esteem 

Prince Memnon’s sister might beseem, 

Or that starred Ethiop queen that strove 

To set her beauty’s praise above 

The sea-nymphs’, and their powers offended: 

Yet thou art higher far descended: 

Thee bright-haired Vesta long of yore 

To solitary Saturn bore; 

His daughter she; in Saturn’s reign 

Such mixture was not held a stain. 

Oft in glimmering bowers and glades 

He met her, and in secret shades 

Of woody Ida’s inmost grove, 

While yet there was no fear of Jove. 
Come, pensive Nun, devout and pure, 

Sober, steadfast, and demure, 

All in a robe of darkest grain, 

Flowing with majestic train, 

And sable stole of cypress-lawn 

Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 

Come, but keep thy wonted state, 

With even step, and musing gait, 

And looks commercing with the skies, 

Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes; 

There, held in holy passion still, 

Forget thyself to marble, till 

With a sad, leaden, downward cast 

Thou fix them on the earth as fast. 

And join with thee calm Peace and Quiet, 
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Spare Fast, that oft with gods doth diet, 
And hears the Muses in a ring 
Aye round about Jove’s altar sing; 
And add to these retiréd Leisure, 
That in trim gardens takes his pleasure. 
But, first and chiefest, with thee bring 
Him that yon soars on golden wing, 
Guiding the fiery-wheeléd throne, 
The cherub Contemplation ; 
And the mute Silence hist along, 
’Less Philomel will deign a song, 
In her sweetest, saddest plight, 
Smoothing the rugged brow of Night; 
While Cynthia checks her dragon-yoke, 
Gently o’er the accustomed oak. 
—Sweet bird, that shunnest the noise of folly, 
Most musical, most melancholy! 
Thee, chantress, oft the woods among 
I woo to hear thy even-song; 
And missing thee I walk unseen, 
On the dry, smooth-shaven green, 
To behold the wandering Moon, 
Riding near her highest noon, 
Like one that has been led astray 
Through the heaven’s wide pathless way, 
And oft, as if her head she bowed, 
Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

Oft, on a plat of rising ground, 
I hear the far-off curfew sound, 
Over some wide-watered shore, 
Swinging slow with sullen roar; 
Or, if the air will not permit, 
Some still, removéd place will fit, 
Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom, 
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Far from all resort of mirth, 

Save the cricket on the hearth, 

Or the bellman’s drowsy charm 

To bless the doors from nightly harm; 
Or let my lamp, at midnight-hour, 

Be seen in some high, lonely tower, 
Where I may oft out-watch the Bear, 
With thrice great Hermes, or unsphere 
The spirit of Plato, to unfold 

What worlds or what vast regions hold 
The immortal mind, that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook; 

And of those demons that are found 
In fire, air, flood, or underground, 
Whose power hath a true consent 
With planet, or with element. 
Sometime let gorgeous Tragedy 

In sceptred pall come sweeping by, 
Presenting Thebes, or Pelops’ line, 

Or the tale of Troy divine, 

Or what, though rare, of later age 
Ennobled hath the buskined stage. 
But, O sad Virgin, that thy power 
Might raise Muszus from his bower. 
Or bid the soul of Orpheus sing 

Such notes as, warbled to the string, 
Drew iron tears down Pluto’s cheek, 
And made Hell grant what love did seek; 
Or call up him that left half-told 

The story of Cambuscan bold, 

Of Camball, and of Algarsife, 

And who had Canace to wife 

That owned the virtuous ring and glass; 
And of the wondrous horse of brass, 
On which the Tartar king did ride; 
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And if aught else great bards beside 

In sage and solemn tunes have sung, - 

Of tourneys and of trophies hung, 

Of forests and enchantments drear, 

Where more is meant than meets the ear. 
Thus, Night, oft see me in thy pale career, 

Till civil-suited Morn appear, 

Not tricked and frounced, as she was wont 

With the Attic boy to hunt, 

But kerchiefed in a comely cloud, 

While rocking winds are piping loud, 

Or ushered with a shower still, 

When the gust hath blown his fill, 

Ending on the rustling leaves, 

With minute drops from off the eaves. 
And when the sun begins to fling 

His flaring beams, me, Goddess, bring 

To archéd walks of twilight groves, 

And shadows brown, that Sylvan loves, 

Of pine or monumental oak, 

Where the rude axe with heavéd stroke 

Was never heard the Nymphs to daunt, 

Or fright them from their hallowed haunt. 

There, in close covert by some brook, 

Where no profaner eye may look, 

Hide me from day’s garish eye, 

While the bee with honeyed thigh, 

That at her flowery work doth sing, 

And the waters murmuring, 

With such concert as they keep, 

Entice the dewy-feathered Sleep. 

And let some strange, mysterious dream 

Wave at his wings, in aery stream 

Of lively portraiture displayed, 

Softly on my eyelids laid ; 
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And, as I wake, sweet music breathe 

Above, about, or underneath, 

Sent by some spirit to mortals good, 

Or the unseen Genius of the wood. 
But let my due feet never fail 

To walk the studious cloister’s pale, 

And love the high embowéd roof, 

With antique pillars massy-proof 

And storied windows richly dight, 

Casting a dim religious light. 

There let the pealing organ blow, 

To the full-voiced choir below, 

In service high, and anthems clear, 

As may with sweetness, through mine ear 

Dissolve me into ecstasies, 

And bring all Heaven before mine eyes. 
And may at last my weary age 

Find out the peaceful hermitage, 

The hairy gown and mossy cell, 

Where I may sit, and rightly spell 

Of every star that heaven doth shew, 

And every herb that sips the dew; 

Till old experience do attain 

To something like prophetic strain. 
These pleasures, Melancholy, give, 

And I with thee will choose to live. 
John Milton 
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On his Blindness 


HEN I consider how my light is spent 
Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent, which is death to hide, 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest He, returning, chide; 
‘Doth God exact day-labour, light denied?’ 
I fondly ask. But Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies: ‘God doth not need 
Either man’s work or his own gifts. Who best 
Bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best. His state 
Is kingly. Thousands, at His bidding, speed 
And post o’er land and ocean, without rest; 
They also serve who only stand and wait.’ 


John Milton 
S 


Selections from 


‘In Memoriam 


I 


Co. is the morn without a sound, 
Calm as to suit a calmer grief, 
And only thro’ the faded leaf 

The chestnut pattering to the ground: 


Calm and deep peace on this high wold, 
And on these dews that drench the furze, 
And all the silvery gossamers 

That twinkle into green and gold: 
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Calm and still light on yon great plain 
That sweeps with all its autumn bowers, 
And crowded farms and lessening towers, 

To mingle with the bounding main: 


Calm and deep peace in this wide air, 
These leaves that redden to the fall; 
And in my heart, if calm at all, 

If any calm, a calm despair: 


Calm on the seas, and silver sleep, 
And waves that sway themselves in rest, 
And dead calm in that noble breast 
Which heaves but with the heaving deep. 


II 


The path by which we twain did go, 
Which led by tracts that pleased us well, 
Thro’ four sweet years arose and fell, 

From flower to flower, from snow to snow: 


And we with singing cheered the way, 
And, crowned with all the season lent, 
From April on to April went, 

And glad at heart from May to May: 


But where the path we walked began 
To slant the fifth autumnal slope, 
And we descended following Hope, 

There sat the Shadow feared of man; 


Who broke our fair companionship, 
And spread his mantle dark and cold, 
And wrapt thee formless in the fold, 

And dulled the murmur on thy lip, 
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And bore thee where I could not see 

Nor follow, tho’ I walk in haste, 

And think, that somewhere in the waste 
The Shadow sits and waits for me. 


III 


The time draws near the birth of Christ; 
The moon is hid; the night is still; 
The Christmas bells from hill to hill 

Answer each other in the mist. 


Four voices of four hamlets round, 
From far and near, on mead and moor, 
Swell out and fail, as if a door 

Were shut between me and the sound: 


Each voice four changes on the wind, 
That now dilate, and now decrease, 
Peace and goodwill, goodwill and peace, 

Peace and goodwill, to all mankind. 


This year I slept and woke with pain, 
I almost wished no more to wake, 
And that my hold on life would break 
Before I heard those bells again: 


But they my troubled spirit rule, 
For they controlled me when a boy; 
They bring me sorrow touched with joy, 
The merry, merry bells of Yule. 


IV 
Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light: 
The year is dying in the night; 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 
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Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow: 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 
Lord Tennyson 
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The Noble Nature 


T is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make man better be; 
Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sere: 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May, 
Although it fall and die that night; 
It was the plant and flower of light. 
In small proportions we just beauties see; 
And in short measures life may perfect be. 


Ben Jonson 


Leisure 


HAT is this life if, full of care, 
We have no time to stand and stare. 


No time to stand beneath the boughs 
And stare as long as sheep or cows. 


No time to see, when woods we pass, 
Where squirrels hide their nuts in grass. 


No time to see, in broad daylight, 
Streams full of stars, like stars at night. 


No time to turn at Beauty’s glance, 
And watch her feet, how they can dance. 
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No time to wait till her mouth can 
Enrich that smile her eyes began. 


A poor life this if, full’ of care, 
We have no time to stand and stare. 


W. H. Davies 


A Christmas Hymn 


T was the calm and silent night !— 
Seven hundred years and fifty-three 
Had Rome been growing up to might, 
And now was Queen of land and sea! 
No sound was heard of clashing wars; 
Peace brooded o’er the hushed domain; 
Apollo, Pallas, Jove and Mars, 
Held undisturbed their ancient reign, 
In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago! 


’Twas in the calm and silent night! 

The senator of haughty Rome 
Impatient urged his chariot’s flight, 

From lordly revel rolling home! 
Triumphal arches gleaming swell 

His breast with thoughts of boundless sway; 
What recked the Roman what befell 

A paltry province far away, 

In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago! 
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Within that province far away 
Went plodding home a weary boor: 
A streak of light before him lay, 
Fallen through a half-shut stable door 
Across his path, He passed—for nought 
Told what was going on within; 
How keen the stars! his only thought, 
The air how calm and cold and thin, 
In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago! 


O strange indifference !—low and high 
Drowsed over common joys and cares: 
The earth was still—but knew not why; 
The world was listening—unawares! 
How calm a moment may precede 
One that shall thrill the world for ever! 
To that still moment none would heed, 
Man’s doom was linked no more to sever, 
In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago! 


It is the calm and solemn night! 

A thousand bells ring out, and throw 
Their joyous peals abroad, and smite 

The darkness, charmed and holy now! 
The night that erst no name had worn, 

To it a happy name is given; 
For in that stable lay new-born 

The peaceful Prince of Earth and Heaven, 

In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago! 


Alfred Domett 
¥ 
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Trade 


WO thousand years of the Christian creed, and 
a thousand years before, 

Spewing their cargoes out on the quays, re-gorging 
their holds once more, 

Over the rolling Seas of the World, wherever its ports 
are laid, 

They come and go with a royal show, the Ships of 
the Merchant Trade. 


The timid tubs of an early day, they hurriedly plied 
their oars; 

For dragons dwelled in the waters then, and demons 
by the shores; 

And Circe lilting a magic strain in her isle enchanted 
knew 

How a little soft song will ne’er go wrong with a sour, 
sea-wearied crew. 


The Cyclops haunted their working hours, with the 
Gorgons grim and dread; 

And every ninth wave threatened death; and the 
storm fiends overhead 

Their dreams beset with sea-born beasts; nor ever 
a man might know 

If a wanton sprite some evil spite was devilling down 
below. 


But—daring the chance of dangers dire, in the years 
beyond the years, 

The Giants who dwelled in the Dark of Things, the 
myths and the olden fears; 
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They laboured their ladings out and home that the 
profits might be made— 

For, old or new, this story is true, that trade for ever 
is—trade. 


Ay, the bills of lading, notched on staves by the skin- 
clad hirelings, told 

The consignees how their cargoes lay in the skin 
kayaks of old; 

As the bricks they baked in Babylon, or scribed on 
papyrus, 

Or the printed bills the type girl fills, are telling to-day 
to us. 


The portly merchant of Sidon town most certainly 
had no thought 

That a future day would classic deem the goods that 
he sold and bought. 

He invoiced Carthage, at market rates, collected his 
cash when due, 

Complained of the shameful waste of stores, and 
probably starved the crew. 


And if it chanced that a Tuscan thief, in his prowling 
galley free, 

Consigned the goods to his private horde, the com- 
pany to the sea, 

That portly owner of Sidon town anathematized the 
Fates, 

And sent a load by another road, and charged ’em 
at double rates. 


While Plato dreamed of his perfect State, and Cesar 
of his Crown, 

The trading ships of the ancient time were travelling 
up and down 
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With the corn and oil and clothes and drink, and the 
simple mundane things 

Of work and play in the every-day—which rarely a 
poet sings. 


The high-decked hulls of the Kentish ports in a later 
fashion went 

With their English wool to feed, in course, the looms 
of the Continent ; 

Then haled them home with the Flemish cloth and 
the wines of Gascony, 

That the Saxon maids and their Norman blades might 
clothed and couraged be. 


But wider the world began to grow, and always the 
distance less-— 

Though the world to-day is a narrow place to the 
world of good Queen Bess. 

For all its rovers are sleeping sound, nor over the 
Spanish Main 

Shall the Golden Hind set sail to find adventure and 
spoil again. 


So over the years and down the years, till the suns 
and stars grow cold, 
Till all the waters of all the world are backward in 


chaos rolled, 
Till Gabriel’s trump shall call them up who under the 


seas are laid, 
To the east and west the worst and best shall follow 


the tracks of trade. 


A hundred Czsars may come and go, or a thousand 
Shakespeares shine; 

A hundred Brownings singing of Art, a hundred 
Omars of Wine; 
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The Ledger stands where the Ledger stood, nor ever 
its voice gainsaid 
On earth shall be by the land or sea, while trade for 


ever is—trade. E. J. Brady 
ta 


Address to a Mummy 


ND thou hast walked about, (how strange a story !) 
In Thebes’s streets three thousand years ago, 
When the Memnonium was in all its glory, 
And Time had not begun to overthrow 
Those temples, palaces, and piles stupendous, 
Of which the very ruins are tremendous! 


Speak! for thou long enough hast acted dummy; 
Thou hast a tongue, come, let us hear its tune; 
Thou’rt standing on thy legs, above ground, mummy ! 

Revisiting the glimpses of the moon, ¥ 
Not like thin ghosts or disembodied creatures, 
But with thy bones and flesh, and limbs, and features. 


Tell us—for doubtless thou canst recollect— 
To whom should we assign the Sphinx’s fame? 
Was Cheops or Cephrenes architect 
Of either Pyramid that bears his name? 
Is Pompey’s Pillar really a misnomer ? 
Had Thebes a hundred gates, as sung by Homer ? 


Perhaps thou wert a mason, and forbidden 

By oath to tell the secrets of thy trade— 
Then say, what secret melody was hidden 

In Memnon’s statue, which at sunrise played? 
Perhaps thou wert a priest—if so, my struggles 
Are vain, for priestcraft never owns its juggles. 
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Perhaps that very hand, now pinioned flat, 
Has hob-a-nobbed with Pharaoh, glass to glass; 
Or dropped a halfpenny in Homer’s hat, 
Or doffed thine own to let Queen Dido pass, 
Or held, by Solomon’s own invitation, 
A torch at the great Temple’s dedication. 


I need not ask thee if that hand, when armed, 
Has any Roman soldier mauled and knuckled, 

For thou wert dead, and buried, and embalmed, 
Ere Romulus and Remus had been suckled; 

Antiquity appears to have begun 

Long after thy primeval race was run. 


Thou couldst develop, if that withered tongue 
Might tell us what those sightless orbs have seen, 

How the world looked when it was fresh and young, 
And the great deluge still had left it green; 

Or was it then so old that history’s pages 

Contained no record of its early ages? 


Still silent, incommunicative elf! 
Art sworn to secrecy? then keep thy vows; 
But prithee tell us something of thyself, 
Reveal the secrets of thy prison-house ; 
Since in the world of spirits thou hast slumbered, 
What hast thou seen—what strange adventures 
numbered P 


Since first thy form was in this box extended, 
We have, above ground, seen some strange muta- 
tions ; 
The Roman empire has begun and ended, 
New worlds have risen—we have lost old nations, 
And countless kings have into dust been humbled, 
Whilst not a fragment of thy flesh has crumbled. 
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Didst thou not hear the pother o’er thy head, 
When the great Persian conqueror, Cambyses, 

Marched armies o’er thy tomb with thundering tread, 
O’erthrew Osiris, Orus, Apis, Isis; 

And shook the Pyramids with fear and wonder, 

When the gigantic Memnon fell asunder ? 


If the tomb’s secrets may not be confessed, 
The nature of thy private life unfold: 

A heart has throbbed beneath that leathern breast, 
And tears adown that dusky cheek have rolled; 
Have children climbed those knees, and kissed that 

face? 
What was thy name and station, age and race? 


Statue of flesh!—immortal of the dead! 
Imperishable type of evanescence! 
Posthumous man, who quitt’st thy narrow bed, 
And standest undecayed within our presence, 
Thou wilt hear nothing till the judgment morning, 
When the great trump shall thrill thee with its 
warning. 


Why should this worthless tegument endure, 
If its undying guest be lost for ever? 

Oh! let us keep the soul embalmed and pure 
In living virtue, that, when both must sever, 

Although corruption may our frame consume, 

The immortal spirit in the skies may bloom. 


Horace Smith 
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Youth and Age 


ERSE, a breeze mid blossoms straying, 
Where Hope clung feeding, like a bee— 
Both were mine! Life went a-maying 
With Nature, Hope, and Poesy, 
When I was young! 


When I was young P—Ah, woful When! 
Ah! for the change ’twixt Now and Then! 
This breathing house not built with hands, 
This body that does me grievous wrong, 
O’er aery cliffs and glittering sands, 

How lightly then it flashed along :— 

Like those trim skiffs, unknown of yore, 
On winding lakes and rivers wide, 

That ask no aid of sail or oar, 

That fear no spite of wind or tide! 

Naught cared this body for wind or weather 
When Youth and I lived in’t together. 


Flowers are lovely; Love is flower-like ; 
Friendship is a sheltering tree; 
O! the joys, that came down shower-like, 
Of Friendship, Love, and Liberty, 

Ere I was old! 


Ere I was old? Ah, woful Ere, 

Which tells me, Youth’s no longer here! 
O Youth! for years so many and sweet, 
*Tis known, that thou and I were one; 
I’ll think it but a fond conceit— 

It cannot be that thou art gone] 
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Thy vesper-bell hath not yet tolled: — 
And thou wert aye a masker bold! 

What strange disguise hast now put on, 
To make believe that thou art gone? 

I see these locks in silvery slips, 

This drooping gait, this altered size: 

But springtide blossoms on thy lips, 

And tears take sunshine from thine eyes! 
Life is but thought: so think I will 

That Youth and I are house-mates still. 


Dew-drops are the gems of morning, 
But the tears of mournful eve! 
Where no hope is, life’s a warning 
That only serves to make us grieve, 
When we are old! 
That only serves to make us grieve 
With oft and tedious taking-leave, 
Like some poor nigh-related guest 
That may not rudely be dismist, 
Yet hath outstayed his welcome while, 
And tells the jest without the smile. 


S. 7’. Coleridge 


= 


The Listeners 


S there anybody there?’ said the Traveller, 
Knocking on the moonlit door: 
And his horse in the silence champed the grasses 
Of the forest’s ferny floor; 
And a bird flew up out of the turret, 
Above the Traveller’s head: 
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And he smote upon the door again a second time; 
“Is there anybody there?’ he said. 
But no one descended to the Traveller ; 
No head from the leaf-fringed sill 
Leaned over and looked into his grey eyes, 
Where he stood perplexed and still. 
But only a host of phantom listeners 
That dwelt in the lone house then 
Stood listening in the quiet of the moonlight 
To the voice from the world of men: 
Stood thronging the faint moonbeams on the dark 
stair, 
That goes down to the empty hall, 
Hearkening in an air stirred and shaken 
By the lonely Traveller’s call. 
And he felt in his heart their strangeness, 
Their stillness answering his cry, 
While his horse moved, cropping the dark turf, 
’Neath the starred and leafy sky; 
For he suddenly smote on the door, even 
Louder, and lifted his head :— 
‘Tell them I came, and no one answered, 
That I kept my word,’ he said. 
Never the least stir made the listeners, 
Though every word he spake 
Fell echoing through the shadowiness of the still 
house 
From the one man left awake: 
Ay, they heard his feet upon the stirrup, 
And the sound of iron on stone, 
And how the silence surged softly backward, 
When the plunging hoofs were gone. 
Walter de la Mare 


& 
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Song of the Larks at Dawn’ 


I 


HEPHERDS who pastures seek 
At dawn may see 
From Falterona’s peak 
Above Camaldoli 
Gleam, beyond forests and wildernesses bleak, 
Both shores of Italy. 
Fallen apart are the terrible clouds of the morning 
And men lift up their eyes. 


II 


Birds that have circled and wound 
Through the chasms below 
Disappear into belts profound 
Of fleet cloud, hail and snow. 
The stripling land they behold not, nor high sea- 
bound; 
Out of harsh ravines they know, 
Out of night—the Earth’s own shadow from orbéd 
morning— 
They fear, they fear to rise. 


III 


Heaven’s troubled continents 
Are rifted, torn, 
Thunders in their forest tents 
Still seethe and sullenly mourn 


1 * Falterona ’ is the highest peak of the Apennines ; ‘ Camal- 
doli’ a monastery of silent monks at the foot of the mountain, 
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When aloft, from the gulfs and the sheer ascents, 
Is a music born. 

Hark to that music, laggard mists of the morning, 
And men, lift up your eyes. 


IV 


For scarce can eye see light 
When the ear’s aware 
That virginals exquisite 
Are raining from the air— 
With sun and pale moon mingling their delight— 
Adorations everywhere! 
The grass hears not, nor the stony summits of 
morning, 
But men lift up their eyes. 


V 
Eddy of fiery dust— 
Halo of rays— 
Thrilling up, up, as they must 
Die of the life they praise, 
The larks, the larks! that to earth entrust 
Only their sleeping-place. 
From rugged wolds and rock-bound valleys of 
morning 
The larks like mist arise. 


VI 


Earth sends them up from hills, 
Her wishes small, 

Her cloud of griefs, her wills 
To burst from her own thrall 
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And to burn away what chains the soul or chills 
In the God and fount of all. 

Open your gates, O ye cities faint for morning, 
And men, lift up your eyes. 


vil 


Open, Night’s blue Pantheon, 
Thy dark roof-ring 
For that escaping pzan 
Of tremblers on the wing 
At the unknown threshold of the empyrean 
In myriads soft to sing. 
Give way before them, temple-veils of the morning, 
And men, lift up your eyes. 


VIII 


O throngs caught unaware 
Whose glee is finding 
The sun your father—who dare 
On the dark gales up-winding 
Spill out on burning air your gossamer 
Of songs heaven-blinding— 
Who beat the bounds and the wild marches of 
morning 
And take as yours the skies! 


IX 


They ascend ere the red beam 
On heaven grows strong 

Into that amazing stream 
Of Dawn; and float along 

In the future, for the future is their dream 
Who roof the world with song. 
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Open your flowers, O ye mountains spread for 
morning, 
And men, lift up your eyes! 


x 


They hang above the wave 
And are the voice 
Of that light for which we crave— 
They flee from poise to poise— 
They have forgotten the forgetful grave— 
In garlands they rejoice— 
They dance upon the golden surge of morning 
That breaks our brooding skies. 


XI 


Hark! it grows less and less 
But nothing mars 
That rapture beyond guess 
Beyond our senses’ bars. 
They drink the virgin Light, the measureless, 
And in it fade, like stars. 
They have gone past, the dew-like spirits of morning 
Beyond the uplifted eyes. 


XII 


Between two lamps suspended 
Of Life and Death, 
Sun-marshalled and moon-tended 
Man’s swift soul journeyeth 
To be borne out of the life it hath transcended 
Still, still on a breath: 
For a day we too are the wingéd sons of the morning — 
To-day we will arise. 
Herbert Trench 
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Recessional 


OD of our fathers, known of old, 
Lord of our far-flung battle-line, 
Beneath whose awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


The tumult and the shouting dies; 
The captains and the kings depart; 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


Far-called, our navies melt away; 

On dune and headland sinks the fire: 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in 
awe, 
Such boastings as the Gentiles use, 
Or lesser breeds without the Law— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard, 
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All valiant dust that builds on dust, 

And guarding, calls not Thee to guard, 
For frantic boast and foolish word— 
Thy Mercy on Thy People, Lord! 

Amen. 


Rudyard Kipling 


Ode 


E are the music makers, 
And we are the dreamers of 
dreams, 

Wandering by lone sea-breakers, 

And sitting by desolate streams ; — 
World-losers and world-forsakers, 

On whom the pale moon gleams: 
Yet we are the movers and shakers 

Of the world for ever, it seems. 


With wonderful deathless ditties 

We build up the world’s great cities, 
And out of the fabulous story 
We fashion an empire’s glory: 

One man, with a dream, at pleasure, 
Shall go forth and conquer a crown; 

And three with a new song’s measure 
Can trample a kingdom down. 


We, in the ages lying 
In the buried past of the earth, 
Built Nineveh with our sighing, 
And Babel itself in our mirth; 
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And o’erthrew them with prophesying 
To the old of the new world’s worth; 

For each age is a dream that is dying, 
Or one that is coming to birth. 


A breath of our inspiration 

Is the life of each generation; 
A wondrous thing of our dreaming 
Unearthly, impossible seeming— 

The soldier, the king, and the peasant 
Are working together in one, 

Till our dream shall become their present, 
And their work in the world be done. 


They had no vision amazing 
Of the goodly house they are raising; 
They had no divine foreshowing 
Of the land to which they are going: 
But on one man’s soul it hath broken, 
A light that doth not depart; 
And his look, or a word he hath spoken, 
Wrought flame in another man’s heart. 


And therefore to-day is thrilling 
With a past day’s late fulfilling ; 
And the multitudes are enlisted 
In the faith that their fathers resisted, 
And, scorning the dream of to-morrow, 
Are bringing to pass, as they may, 
In the world, for its joy or its sorrow, 
The dream that was scorned yesterday. 


Arthur O'Shaughnessy 
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Even such is Time, that takes in trust . 
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Fair stood the wind for France . . re ee a 
Far to the Northward there lies a aad aes x 


Fear no more the heat o’ the sun : 

Forth from the wolds where the west iads a are oun 

Friends and loves we have none, nor wealth, nor blest 
abode. 


From the forests and highlands SO Che hai 

Go down to Kew in lilac-time, in lilac-time, in lilac-time 
God of our fathers, known ofold . . .. . 
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I vow to thee, my country—all earthly things Shove=- 
I wandered lonely asacloud. . . : 
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I would not from the wise require a 

If doughty deeds my lady please . . . . 

If I should die, think only this of me i 

If thou hast squander’d years to grave a gem . 

I’m a lean dog, a keen dog, a wild dog and lone 

In a drear-nighted December. oie J MOMIGMED ea st fe oS 
In Flanders fields the poppies blow. . . . . . 
In Xanadu did Kubla Khan . £ . 
“Is there anybody there ? ’ said the traveller é 

It is not growing like a tree afal's 

It was many and many a year ago . 

It was the calm and silent night. . . 

It was the time when lilies blow . 


Jaffar, the Barmecide, the good Vizier. . 
John Anderson, my jo, John. 5 ogi 
iusha path thatis sures) = ys” 


King Philip had vaunted hisclaims. . . 


Lock the door, Lariston, lion of Liddesdale 
Loughareema! Loughareema! . . .. . 


Merry it isin the good greenwood . . c 
Much have I travelled in the realms of eold 
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My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My heart leaps up when I behold 
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Not as all other womenare . .. . + + «© « 
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Now am I happy, snug and warm! . . 
Now glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom all glories 
OTe iia ssccla hated voces: tae rons eae 


O blithe new-comer! I have heard. . : 

O Captain! my Captain! our fearful trip is done - 

O Mary, go and call the cattle home : 

O my luve’s like a red, red rose . 

O reader! hast thou ever stood to see 

O the merry bells of Chester, ancient Chester on "the 
Deer ea Sha RANT? MC ge 

O to have a little house | Z : eee | & 

O what can ail thee, knight-at-arms 

O young Lochinvar is come out of the west 

Of Nelson and the North. 

Of Neptune’s empire let us ape : 

Oh, to be in England . 

Oh! wherefore come ye forth. in triuvaph from: the 
North. : 

Oh! wide and winding Tiver . 

On Linden when the sun was low 

On the heights of Killiecrankie 4 . 

Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more . 

Once upon a Orne: iad while I rar sia weak 
and weary . as 

One lesson, Nature, let me s jean et thee aes 

One night came on a hurricane . 
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Shepherds who pastures seek. . . . 

Slatey skies and a whistling wind . 

Southward with fleet of ice a 

Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright Ce a oe Bc 
Swiftly walk over the western wave. . . . . . 
Tell me not, in mournful numbers ~. . . .. . 


Tell me not, Sweet, I am unkind 
Tell the tune his feet beat 3 
The Assyrian came down like the Wolk on the fold ‘ 


The Captain stood on the carronade : ‘ First lieutenant,’ 


says he 5 : 
The chough and crow to roost are gone) S 
The curfew tolls the knell of parting day 
The day is done, and the darkness 
The glories of our blood and state 
The grand road from the mountain goes shining to the 


sea ‘é es 
The Isles of plies: the ies a Gresce i < 
ane jolly:men at Feckenham. .WPeaee yo ee 


The ladies of St James’s 

The melancholy days are come, the Rsdaest of thé year 
The mountain sheep are sweeter . 

The old priest Peter Gilligan . aC 

The poetry of earthisneverdead . . . 

The quality of mercy is not strained 

The spacious firmament on high . 

The splendour falls on castle walls ar 
The winds that once the Argo bore. . . 5 
The world is too much with us; late and soon 

There lay upon the ocean’s shore 

There,—my blessings with thee! . 

There’s a breathless hush in the close to-night . 

There was a queen of the seas ‘ere the world was 


waxen old’ ae ‘ 
There was a sound of revelry by night : 
There was a time when meadow, grove, and Sires é 
They told me, Heraclitus, they told me you were dead 
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Thou whose sweet youth and early hopes enhance ° 
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Tritemius of Herbipolisoneday. . . . . « « 
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Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel and lower the ton 3 


’T was the last fight at Fredericksburg . 


Two thousand years of the Christian creed, and a 


thousand years before . . . .- 


Under the greenwood tree 
Under the wide and starry sky 
Up from the south at break of day . 


Upon a mountain height far from the sea . 


Verse, a breeze mid blossoms straying . 


We are the music makers. .- . 
We swing ungirded hips 

Wearied arm and broken sword . 
Welcome, wild North-easter ! 
What have I done for you : 
What heart could have thought . 
What is the voice I hear . 

What is this life if, full of care 


What was he doing, the great god Pan . 
When I consider how my light is spent . 


When love with unconfinéd wings 


When thin-strewn memory I look throuch = 


Where dips the rocky highland . 


Where is the grave of Sir Arthur O’ Kellyn ? 


Where is the true man’s fatherland ? 


Where lies the land to which the ship would go ft 


While the dawn on the mountain was misty and grey 


With proud thanksgiving, a mother for her children 


Whither, midst falling dew 


Ye Mariners of England! . 


You know, we French stormed Ratiabor 


You that on the four winds come . 
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